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AOL Yeovo- 


| watched the violet darkness, noiseless sent 

To a vast crystal; for like silver flame, 

Breaking the blue heavens through, the glad moon came 
And o’er the slumbering hills majestic bent. 

My blood ran swift: | could not sleep, for scent 
Of myriad flowers. The moonlight seemed to aim 
To reach the half-oped lilies, as to claim 

The whole fine rapture in their white souls pent : 
Filled with a sense of beauty all divine, 

Strange fancies floated through my brain :—I lay 
Quaffing the spring, like some celestial wine, 
Dreaming a bird that sang its heart away 

Had throbbed its fire of ecstasy to mine, 

—And knew myself intoxicate with May. 


Mrs Wbhiton—Stone. 
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New Enerano Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31,1894 . . . . . $25,297,583-62 
dua oe 


$2,132,039.63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Awnvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER.., Asst. Sec. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


WEST. 
6 4 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
° Troy and Albany. 


A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
9.00 CAR for Troy. 


9.00 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 


and Albany stopping at all sta- 


tions. 
ll 3 A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
sa for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga, 
3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
. 


Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 

TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 

S 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
® lows Falls. 

ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 

. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 

3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 

7 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 

cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, 


ass. 





CUNARD LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 1: May 16 June 20 
Scythia ---- Mar. 28 Apr.as May 30 July 4 
Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 June27 Aug. 1 
Galila ------ May 2 June 6 July rs Aug. 15 
Pavonia ---- May 9 June:r3 July 18 Aug. 8 
SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 

Steamers from New York every Saturday 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 
and upwards, according to steamer and _ location. 


Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining. 

For freight and passage apply to company’s office, 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
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John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 





READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June to. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Room 11, Kogers Building, Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Tamworth, N. H., and Chocorua, May 29-June 1. 

BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, June 9 

Boston Society or NATuRAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 


Regular meetings held in 
Memorial Day excursion to 


to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures Wednesdays, 11 A.M., Satur 
days, 11 A.M. and 3 P.M 
Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 311th corporate meeting, 


Tuesday, May 26, 7.45 P.M. ; Exhibition of Birds collected in the Hawaiian Islands by Mil- 
ton J. Flood. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Rhododendron Show, June 4-5. 

MusEUM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. 
Department. 

New ENGLAND HIsTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, June 3. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Annual Picnic, at Arlington Heights, June 7. Next regular meeting, 
Sunday, October 4. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
May 28. 


Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


Exhibition of new accessions in the Print 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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RATLROAD 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R | 
Company, Lessee. 


TICKETS . 
TO ALL POINTS WEST 


The West Shore in connection with the 
Fitchburg R. R. is the shortest 
Tine between 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, so cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen's celebrated New Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 


Falls, Chicago For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and ‘‘Miss Par- 
Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, rae) loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp. the 


and St. Louis. largest and best work of its distinguished author. 
Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars : ww ives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
. A . PACE gS * Ste, sat work of two of Goo pusekeeping’s d-time 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- and favorite contrivetere—keeka’ at rare vane, 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. widely recognized and commended, both for their 
Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West | domestic and literary merits and excellence. 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal | 
railway stations in New England. CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 
City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston | 
will furnish good help, either transient or | 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- | 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth. 
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TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 


| address, tt will 
} Cost you nothing, 
and we wil mail t 

you book contain- 
ingfull description 







FREE TRIAL AT OFFIOE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 














DIVIDENDS. 


2% QUARTERLY 2 


Real Estate Security. 


PETIT MANAN LAND 


INDUSTRIAL CO. 


AND 


was formed to develop the peninsula of Petit Ma 


on the coast of Maine, ten miles from Bar Harbor 
and to make of it a seaside and autumn resort I 


peninsula contains 2,565 acres of land, extends sev 


miles into the Atlantic Ocean, and has twents 
n sof as unst assed! cturesque erat 
and beauty It has been bought and paid tor 


Petit Manan Land & Industrial Company, w 


wganized under the laws of Maine, with a <« 
stock of $2,500,000 OF WHICH ONLY §&:,cce 
AUTHORIZED TO BE ISSUED. Of san 
there have beer ced $420,000, leaving $58 
he treasur f which $200,000 is now off 
Company at the PAR VALUE OF $10 PER SHA 
The stock now off i for sa a a 1 

t red ij g 

ars’ worth of " er " 

alue fixed a r re f INT} 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY ft 
yee, which holds it as a permanent security FO! 


EQUAL BENEFIT OF ALL STOCKHOLDE! 
and to provide a means of liquidation of the ( 
Stock of THE PETIT MANAN LAND & IND! 


TRIAL COMPANY \ large part of this offer 


has already been subscribed for in 


New York a 


Philadelphia, and no more will be offered after 





above amount is sold 
DIVIDENDS ARE DERIVED 
First—From the sale f ts, the entire pr 
he small running expenses of the La ( 
going to stockholders 
Second—Building of houses 
rhird—Transportation revenues. 


Fourth— Hotel and amusement privileges, et 


lhe difference between the cost of the land, the « 
ildings, etc., and the price at which the same ar 
oid, after expenses are paid, goes to the payment of 


Dividends. The land owned by the Company « 


the stockholders 1 cent per square foot, and it 1 
sells for an average of 12 CENTS PER SQUARI 
FOOT 

As a seaside resort Petit Manan is designed to be ar 
improvement on Bar Harbor, where land which wa 
sold in 1872 for $10 per acre, has recently been sold 
for $217,000 PER ACRE 

Its advantages over Bar Harborare many. Fromr 
point in the most thickly settled part of Bar Har 
can a view of the Atlantic Ocean be obtained. Ba 
Harbor has no safe anchorage for yachts, and the wat 
is too cold for bathing. Petit Manan, on the other 
hand, is directly ON THE OCEAN, while its bays 
and coves afford safe harbor for craft, and it has a 
bathing pool ten acres in extent, of naturally warme 
sea water ; the only one on the Atlantic Coast 

A deer park in area nearly as large as Central Park, 
New York, stocked with several hundred deer, Nor 
way grouse, hares, and partridges, is another featur 
of Petit Manan, enjoyed by no other seaside property 
and insures its popularity in autumn as well as in sum- 
mer. As a summer resort Petit Manan for the first 
time will OPEN IN JUNE of this year 


teen miles of roads are completed, affording unexcelled 


Over six 


drives over a country with an elevation of nearly tw 

hundred feet above the sea level, a continuous view of 
the ocean, groves of spruce, pine, birch, maple, and 
mountain ash; bays, coves and stretches of verdure 
and rock formations, which in magnitude and unique 
ness of shape are unexcelled anywhere on the Mair 


Coast. 


ward of sixty buildings constructed, including hote 


Petit Manan’s first season will open with uj 
and club-house. The Company constructs houses 

a slight advance over cost and will sell lots wit! 
houses at from $2,000 upward to any price desired, and 
will send on application sketches of cottages ranging 
in price from $1,500 to $35,000 putting up the lower 
priced houses ready for occupancy in from sixty t 
ninety days. 

The stock of the PETIT MANAN LAND & IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPANY is a SAFE, GOOD 
PAYING INVESTMENT Its 
greatly enhanced during the approaching summer, and 
each succeeding season, as this ideal resort develops 
and expands. 


value will 


Enormous profits have been realized 
through the purchase of real estate at almost every 
seaside resort, but at no place have they been greater 
than along the Maine Coast, notably at BAR HAR- 
BOR. PETIT MANAN is 
from Maine's great resort. 
Stock bought now will carry the June Dividend 
but application should be made at once. Maps, 
prospectus, sketchcs of cottages, and ful] informa- 
tion can be obtained either in person or by letter 
at 55 CHURCH ST., BELFAST, MAINE, or 
401 JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, Boston, Mass 
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' )R an entire month this part of 
the country had been without 
rain when the shower came Tuesday 


ifternoon. The usual result of a 
long dry time had followed; forest 
fires sprang up and spread and 
burned our large districts. This 


time the loss was very great, espec- 
ially in the Cape district. Now, it 
is not creditable to the people of 
Massachusetts that this should hap- 
pen whenever there is a drought, 
A small percentage of the money 
loss caused by forest fires this week 
would pay the cost of protection for 
years. Butif it is not practicable to 
establish and pay a corps of fire- 
wardens sufficient to guard the wood- 
lands at all points all the time, it 
surely is possible to enforce regula- 
tions that shall prevent the careless 
use of fire by individuals in such a 
season as this. 
OSS by fire is fortunately the 
only serious danger to be 
feared from a drought in April and 
May. ‘The water sources are not 
yet exhausted of their early Spring 
supply, and while the streams may 
run with smaller flow, the lakes and 
ponds and artificial reservoirs are 
not robbed of their store for the Sum- 
mer. A drought beginning later and 
extending over into adry Fall is the 
sort that exhausts nature and wastes 
the crops. 


T is a coincidence that the great- 
est recent cyclonic disturbances 

at the West and Southwest have 
come at the same time as this vis- 
itation of drought and fire at the 
East. The dsetruction of life 
wrought by the tornado at Sherman, 
Tex., is unparalled in the record of 
such disasters. As the West be- 
comes more closely populated, the 
tornado or cyclone will undoubtedly 
become more destructive; that no 
more lives are now lost is due to 
the fact that these furious storms 
sweep over territory where there is 
no one to be killed. And it is not 
altogether a fantastic conceit of the 
Springfield Republican that the de- 
velopment of western architecture 
will take the form of the perfection 
of the ‘cyclone cellar,’ in which 
dwellers in houses may take refuge 


on the approach of the storm, with 
perhaps sliding poles, such as are in 
use now in our fire engine houses, 
for speedy escape below. 
MONG the losses near Boston 
by fire during the dry season 
which we may hope has now closed, 
that of the Longfellow cottage at 
Nahant will be most widely regretted. 
The poet passed the summers of the 
last twenty-five years of his life at 
this house in Nahant—‘the salt- 
water cure of idle Bostonians,’ as he 
once termed it. Here he heard ‘the 
bells of Lynn;’ and if there are no 
direct associations of the place and 
the work — for Longfellow dated 
most of his productions at Cam- 


bridge — it holds in the public mind 
something like the place of a 
shrine. 


THE BIENNIAL AMENDMENT. 


HE attention of the people of the 
United States is absorbed in an 
approaching event of world-wide as 
well as national significance, and it 
is not surprising that it should for 
the time put all other questions out 
of sight. Yet there is still another 
question to be decided by the people 
of Massachusetts this autumn, which 
may be pronounced without hesita- 
tion to be vastly more important for 
their future welfare; and that is the 
acceptance or rejection of the so 
called Biennial Amendment to the 
constitution of the state. This 
amendment, having been approved 
in the prescribed form by two suc- 
cessive Legislatures, is to be sub- 
mitted to the people for their de- 
cision. With the weight of author- 
ity conferred upon it by this concur- 
rence of two Legislatures, and in the 
absorption of public attention by the 
presidential campaign, there is great 
danger that this amendment may 
pass without due consideration by 
the people themselves. The fact is 
that, speaking deliberately and with- 
out exaggeration, it may be stated 
that its acceptance would be one of 
the most disastrous political events 
which have ever happened in the 
state. 

It provides that all state elections 
hereafter shall coincide with those 
for President or members of Con- 
gress, and that no others shall be 
held. It is a matter uf the common- 
est observation that when these na- 
tional elections are on hand it is im- 
possible to get any attention what- 
ever for state affairs. The party 
nominations will be made exclusively 
on national considerations. Men 
will look to the national politicians 
for their nominations to state offices 
and will hold those offices at the 
mercy and dictation of those politi- 
cians. 

There can be no question that 
state affairs are far more important 
to the people than national affairs. 
Even such questions as the tariff and 
the currency, weighty as they are,are 
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not to be compared with the govern- 
ment of cities, systems of local taxa 
tion, public education, laws of mar 
riage, divorce and inheritance, and 
others which will at once suggest 
themselves. 

Take at this moment the most 
alarming of all the tendencies of the 
time, the disposition of our state 
Legislature to displace and take 
possession of all local self-govern- 
ment. Boston is governed by a 
Police Commission of three men ap- 
pointed by the state, and spending 
over a million dollars a year. ‘The 
authorities and the people of Boston 
have no voice in the matter, except 
to pay the bills. The subway may 
be a good thing, and the men in con- 
trol of it may be of the highest char- 
acter and ability, but the system 
which gives five men the right to call 
upon the treasurer of the city of Bos- 
ton for seven millions of dollars with- 
out responsibility to anybody is dan- 
gerous in the last degree, Beyond 
this there isthe Metropolitan Water 
Commission, three men appointed by 
the state with twenty-seven millions 
of dollars at their absolute disposal 
to be levied on certain towns and 
cities without the people being con- 
sulted at all. At this moment there 
is a proposition before the Legisla- 
ture to take an island in the harbor 
and build a hospital for and at the 
expense of the city of Boston without 
her local government being consulted 
at all. Is the Legislature, as it 
stands today, grasping new powers 
every year, a body to whom the peo- 
ple wish to hand over their affairs in 
perpetuity without retaining any ef- 
fective control? 

Notwithstanding the evils of the 
system of commissions, the state has 
thus far been preserved from disas- 
ter because the people have insisted, 
both in the Legislature and executive, 
in having respectable and, on the 
whole, honest men to select those in 
whose hands such extraordinary 
powers should be placed. But if the 
direct control of the people is to be 
weakened, if both Legislature and ex- 
ecutive are to be chosen under the 
influence of men who run the cam- 
paigns of the national parties, this 
security will no longer exist. 

The question is wholly indepen- 
dent of biennial elections. If those 
came in the ‘ off years,’ state affairs 
would still constitute their leading 
element. But the amendment must 
be accepted, if at all, as it stands, 
and the people have to decide whether 
they will hand over their affairs to 
this wholly new method ot control. 
It must be remembered that once 
done it cannot be undone. A two- 
thirds vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in two Legislatures was re- 
quired in order to bring this amend- 
ment before the people; and so any 
party or persons that can hereafter 
command one-third of the House of 
Representatives or a majority of the 
Senate can bar the reconsideration of 
the matter. It is for the people to de- 
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cide whether they will acquiesce in 
this or not, but they certainly should 
not do it without having the question 
placed fully before their eyes and 
after the most ample consideration. 


GOING TO BOSTON. 


A$ [ was nearing Boston one day 
on the eastern division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, intent on 
a shopping expedition, | thought of 
an ancestress who nearly two cen- 
turies ago used to make a pilgrimage 
for the same purpose. We both 
started from the same town near the 
mouth of the Merrimac river, but 
while I was but an hour making the 
trip, tradition says that she mounted 
her horse at her own door and rode 
for hours without alighting until she 
reached Winnisimmet ferry (now 
Chelsea) a distance of about thirty- 
five miles. 

Then I thought of another of a 
later day who was taken to Boston 
when a girl of sixteen, on a pillion 
behind her father, to buy a gown 
which was to last a lifetime. It was 
arich red damask. She had twin 
sisters two years toa day younger 
than she, and when they were six- 
teen years old they were taken on the 
same journey to buy blue damask 
gowns. 

From the earliest days Boston has 
been the Mecca to which the women 
of New England have journeyed 
when they had important shopping 
to do, though the old seaport places, 
Salem, Newburyport, and Ports- 
mouth, were more formidable rivals 
than they are now, and each of these 
towns had a very large country trade. 

In the early days of the settlement 
travelling was mainly by foot or on 
horseback, and for a century at least 
after the first settlement, the roads 
were in very poor condition. The old 
records speak of carts, which were 
probably used to transport goods. 
Before bridges were built there were 
ferries over the streams which were 
not fordable. People who had no 
horses then walked long distances. 
There is a tradition of a woman 
who wished to sell a ferkin of butter 
and took it on her head and walked 
from Newbury to Boston, but to her 
disgust she found the price was less 
in Boston than at home, so she walked 
back again bringing her butter. 

Sometimes journeys were made 
from one coast town to another by 
water. Judge Sewell in his diary 
makes frequent mention of trips by 
boat to the home of his parents in 
Newbury. Before the close of the 
last century there were public con- 
veyances from one large town to an- 
other, which at first made weekly 
trips and later as many as three in 
one week. Early in this century peo- 
ple began to build turnpikes in a di- 
rect line from populous towns to Bos- 
ton. These turnpikes were consid- 
ered great achievements. They 


were built by private ccorporations 
which exacted toll of all who drove 
over them unless the carriage in 
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which one rode was owned in the 
town where the toll-gates were located. 

The stages which came into use 
were quite imposing. They often 
were drawn by six horses with a fine 
horseman on the box to handle the 
ribbons. Often passengers rode 
with him, the better to enjoy the 
scenery. The huge baggage wagons 
which used to trundle along the high- 
ways are among the memories of my 
childhood. Big as they were I sup- 
pose one ordinary train of freight 
cars carries more than a dozen of 
these wagons. ‘They were seen only 
occasionally, but in my young days 
passenger stages made daily trips to 
points within fifty miles of Boston, 
with somewhat less frequent trips to 
more distant places. 

Our ancestors of course travelled 
much less than we who fly about the 
world so quickly, but they were 
moved to set forth on great occa- 
sions, such as the buying of a damask 
gown, for shopping had the same 
charm for our grandmothers as it has 
for the later daughters of Eve. 

BE. le W. 


MY FATHER’S BUSINESS, 


A SERMON BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


“T must be about my Father’s business.” 
—Luke 2: 49. 
ag one read the four gos- 
pels for the first time at that 
magic period when a girl becomes a 
woman or a boy becomes a man. 
What would be the first, leading im 
pression ? 


I once had the good fortune to di 
rect the reading of an accomplished 
Jewish lady who, so long as _ she had 
obeyed her father and mother, had 
thought it her duty not to read the 
four gospels. It was my good fort 
une to try to help herin the matter of 
their arrangement. 

Mr. William Bradford, the distin- 
guished artist, told me that he knew 
a group of rough, ignorant men who 
wintered and summered in a fishing 
station on the Labrador coast. ‘They 
had lived a godless, irreverent life, 
year in and out; but they had an old 
housekeeper who read her Bible every 
day, and who, as they knew, went on 
her knees in prayer, every day, to 
ask God to take care of these men. 
One morning, in a body they came 
into her room, and they said to her, 
‘*Mother, we are going to do what 
you want ustodo. We are not go- 
ing to swear any more, we are going 
to be with you when you Say your 
prayers, we are going to turn round. 
But we do not know how to_ be good 
men, and we want you to tell us.” 
And that dear old saint had the ex. 
quisite pleasure of leading those 
rough fishermen or seamen to the 
first knowledge that most of them 
had of the literal narrative of the 
Gospel. 


In his novel, once celebrated, of 
Margaret, Mr. Judd leads his heroine 
along till she is seventeen, with no 
knowledge whatever of the text of 
Scripture. He does this that he may 
imagine the effect produced on a 
mind tolerably well trained by the 
first sight of what is to most of us so 
familiar. I am fond of telling here 
Miss -LaFlesche’s story of an old 
Ponca chief, who had hated mission- 
aries and had reason enough for dis- 
liking the religion of white men. But 
he saw a picture, in a church Bible, 
of the crucifixion. He asked that it 
might be explained to him, and Miss 
LaFlesche told him briefly the story. 
When it was made clear to him that 
Jesus consented to die because it was 
for the good of men that he should 
die, the old chief said, ‘* Did he do 
that forme? Then I will never go 
back on him.” 


So intense, indeed, is the impres- 
sion wrought, when, by good fortune, 
we can so get away fromthe intellectual 
formulas which generally surround the 
New Testament that the whole story 
does stand out as if we had never 
heard of it before. Some of you 
will remember the afternoon when a 
lady gave an account of the Passion 
Play in our church, some ten years 
ago. We were not quite prepared 
for her address, so that the gas was 
not lighted, nor indeed was the gas 
turned on. By the time her narra 
tive approached the close, the church 
was so dark that you could scarcely 
make out the speaker, and the peo- 
ple who were listening could not 
even see each other. This darkness 
somewhat relieved reserve and timid 
ity; and as she on with her 
narrative of what she had seen at 
Ober-Ammergau, it was as if she had 
stood by at Calvary and were telling 
us of it afterwards. People were 
sobbing aloud without knowing that 
they were, or without caring. The 
tragedy came to them with a new 
reality, simply because the story was 
repeated with unexpected 
stance. 


went 


circum 


[ am afraid that in point of fact 
nineteen preachers out of twenty, in 
trying to illustrate the gospels,occupy 
themselves with discussions to 
what the Saviour what he 
taught. We call him rightly the 
Great Teacher ; we call him the great 
prophet. The word‘ gospel’ itself 
means a good story, a good tale, and 
it suggests words and doctrine. All 
the same is it true that my imagined 
reader, who had never heard such 
preachers and who took the book 
without knowing that he was taking 
it for doctrine, would interest himself 
firstof all in what Jesus Christ did. 
What was he for? The answer 
would come in the same way in 
which it came to Simon Peter, or to 
the young man who had great posses 
sions. 


as 


said, 


This young man expects, perhaps, 
theological instruction. But Jesus 
does not give one word of it. He 
says nothing about the nature of 
God He says nothing about the 
probabilities of immortality. He says 
nothing about his own nature. He 
says nothing about the nature of 
man. ‘There is not a syllable in his 
answer by which you can illustrate 
the Thirty-Nine Articles or the Five 
Points of Calvinism or the Apostles’ 
Creed or the Andover Creed. He 
says, “If you want to live as I live, 
you will find this real estate of yours 
an encumbrance. A man who has 
charge of a large property always 
finds that property an encumbrance,” 
he says. He advises him to be rid 
of that property, to sell it off and 
use it for charitable purposes. And 
then the practical statement he 
makes is, “Come and follow me. 
See how I occupy myself. Do the 
same thing.” 


I will refer to this story again. It 
is told in more detail than the simi- 
lar stories of which the gospel is full ; 
but this is practically what he said to 


them all. Matthew, the Roman offi- 
cdr, was intensely interested in what 
he saw and heard from the Saviour, 
and the Saviour said to him, “ Follow 
me! DoasIdo!” The fishermen 
on the lake were not told to reform 
their lives, they were not told to re- 
pent of their sins even; they were 
told tofollow him. It may be wrong 
to reason from epigrammatic expres- 
sions like these, but it is certainly a 
very interesting thing that the mo- 
ment any person shows an interest 
in Christ’s affair, he is set to work. 
He tells him that God is here and is 
at hand. Then for him and them 





worketh hitherto, and I work.” * Lift 
up your eyes and look on the fields ; 
they are white already to harvest.”’ 
And the consequence, natural enough, 
of such a life, such an example, is 
that after his death, when they find 
themselves addressing different sorts 
of people,you find Peter,for instance, 
describing the Saviour of mankind as 
‘a man who went about doing good.’ 

And no person, indeed, can read 
the four Gospels with any effort to 
enter iuto their spirit, but sees that 
such is the characteristic of Jesus 
Christ which impressed itself most 
upon the people around him and up- 
on the men who described him. They 
write down his injunctions, they de- 
scribe his miracles. In the one case 
and the other they are impressed by 
the quality of his work, that ‘he went 
about doing Indeed, the 
great crisis of the whole story, which 
has a supreme interest which words 
have failed to express far, 
pends upon this same great habit or 
attribute. Chere were a thousand 
ways in which Jesus could have es- 
caped from Herod, in which he could 
have escaped from Pontius Pilate. 
The world was open to him; he could 
carry on this wonderful life here or 
there or elsewhere. No, it was his 
duty to mankind to give up that life. 
“ Father, not my will, but thine, be 
done.” His career of going about 
doing good ends when he goes to 
Jerusalem to die for the human race, 


ror" oy 
) 
ood. 


so de- 


With such a verdict as to Jesus 
Christ at the very beginning, it is ex- 
traordinary, and we must confess 
that it is extraordinary, that his 
church, or those people who pretend 
to follow him, should, before five 
centuries were over, have engaged 
themselves in discussions as to his 
position as an intellectual authority 
on subjects of curiosity in metaphys- 
ics, in physiology, and in psychology. 
From the time when the church or- 
ganized itself, or was organized, as a 
bureauof the Roman Empire, down to 
the time when in thiscountry the peo- 
ple of America determined that a 
church should not be a bureau of any 
empire, the tendency has been the 
same. Large corporations of cleri- 
cal men, ecclesiastical corporations, 
have set themselves at work to teach 
each other, and to teach their suc- 
cessors, certain inte!lectual propo- 
sitions which they have called Chris- 
tian doctrine. While Jesus Christlived 
a Christian life, and went about doing 
good, these ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions have interested themselves in 
certain verbal statements as to the 
origin of the world, as to God’s rev- 
alation of himself, as to the nearness 
of his approach to men or his dis- 
tance from men; and they have 
built up these propositions into what 
they call theology. Jesus Christ 
himself, be it observed, distinctly 
told the twelve that they were not to 
be called masters, that they were not 
to be called rabbis or teachers; he 
told them that they were to follow 
him, that they were to ‘go about do- 
ing good.’ Whenever you get at a 
square instruction of what is ex- 
pected of his followers, this is the 
instruction —that they should do 
good to the people around them. 
Paul puts it perfectly when he says 
that if we bear one another's burdens, 
we fulfil, or complete, the whole law of 
Christ. The Saviour himself puts it 
absolutely when he says that the whole 
thing is comprised in our loving 
God and loving man. 

This means, simply, that the Curis- 
tian Religion is a Way of right 
living. It implies that it is not a 
simply intellectual affair. But you 
cannot take a set of men and send 
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many of them shall begin to ascribe a 
certain original value to schools and 
books and what is written in books. 
Thus you cannot make a class of 
ecclesiastics who shall not begin to 
exalt ecclesiasticism. And the con 
sequence will be that, ever since this 
bureau of the Roman Empire which 
was called ‘the Church’ set to work 
to train its ecclesiastics in scholastic 
training, that scholastic training has 
overwhelmed the men who had to do 
with it. And so it is that, from sa 
the fourth century to the eighteenth, 
that part of the Christian religior 
which seems at first to have beer 
the whole of it, which consisted in 
people’s going about and doing good, 
was made, in the view of the ecclesi 
astics, to take a certain secondary 
place. And the people who dis 
cussed logical and theological and 
metaphysical questions were per 
mitted to hold the first place. They 
secured the honors and_ were 
considered the most important people 
in the concern. ‘True, all the con 
verts were made by the good-doers. 
The whole real life of the church 
consists in the examples’ which 
mothers gave their sons, which fathers 
gave their daughters. It consists in 
the miracles of life which were worked, 
not only by your Francis of Assisi 
or your Saint Vincent de Paul, but 
by unknown saints who have stanched 
their brothers’ wounds and have 
taken care of wayfarers left by the 
highways. That is the way the 
church has won its victories. But 
all the same the church has given its 
crowns of honor to people like Abel 
ard and Thomas Aquinas and the 
Bishop of This and the Archbishop 
of That, who have written treatises 
about the nature of God, the origin 
of sin, or the method of the Day of 
Judgment. 


Say 


All of which I do not say here to 
day for the purpose of complaining. 
I do not much think that you and | 
can help in this matter on the large 
scale. But I do think that you and 
I will find it for our advantage, in 
our personal lives, to go back to the 
beginning and see what absolute 
religion was, when Jesus Christ first 
illustrated it and explained it. 

Observe what he says himself, of 
himself. ‘If any man will not hear 
my words, I judge him not.” But 
let any man see the things I do, they 
testify of me. “And many shall say 
to me, ‘Lord, Lord, have we not tes- 
tified in thy name?’ And I shall 
say, ‘I never knew you.’” But those 
whom he does recognize, and does 
receive, for whom the Kingdom is 
prepared, are those who fed the hun- 
gry and clothed the naked, and vis- 
ited the prisons. 

For you and me, we are to try to 
remember that,first, last, and always, 
religion means nearness to God and 
the goodness which follows. It does 
not mean knowledge nor wisdom nor 
any intellectual process quick, deep 
or strong. It does not require a 
man to think quickly, more than it 
requires him to run fast or to be six 
feet high. It does not require him 
to understand about foreknowledge 
more than it requires him to have 
blue eyes. “This is what the Lord 
thy God requires of thee: to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” Of his Son, 
the Lord of Mankind, the elder 
brother of our inheritance, we are 
to remember that he went about do- 
ing good. Christianity, if we care 
for that name, is a moral movement, 
controlling the life of the world. It 
is not an intellectual system, control- 
ling men’s thinking or their philos- 
ophy. 

Let me go back again to the young 
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gentleman of Edom, who had great 
possessions. I was spsgaking of him 
here the other day, as perhaps at the 
Court of one of the younger Herods. 
He has no name. He turned away 
sorrowful. ‘That is the last we hear 
of him. He is one of the most path- 
etic characters in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. ‘The gospel Hamlet, I called 
him once,because the world was out of 
joint, and he thought he was not born 
to set it right. The whole of Jesus's 
talk with him is aimed to show him 
that he is to live for others, for man- 
kind. ‘The disciples, perhaps, were 
Hattered when the finest gentleman 
in the region, master of herds and 
flocks, came riding down the avenue 
to stop their little train on its way 
along the high-road. “What shall 
I do to inherit Life?” Poor fellow, 
he was so bored with the oxen and 
the sheep, with the steward’s accounts 
and the herdsman’s 


complaints! 
what 
were 


Great possessions, forsooth ; 
were the possessions, if life 


dying out of him; each day more 


stupid than the day before? Plenty 
of rich men will tell you what Mr. 
Emerson tells you—how the farm 


you inherit may be like a mill-stone 
around your neck, And_ undoubt- 
edly this man thought, as the Doctors 
of Divinity think, that such a disease 
is to be cured by doctoring. “ Master, 
what is the prescription? Give mea 
recipe for life so many ounces of 
elixir, And tel! me where is the 
apothecary.” Jew-like, he thought 
he could buy anything because he 
had the money! 

“Dear boy, life is what you cannot 
buy. Lifecomes when you begin tolive. 
Get rid of these possessions, which 
hang round your 
and come and 


neck so heavily, 
follow me. Make 
children happy; make lepers start to 
new life. Bring Zacchzus the pub 
lican and the fisherman John into 


loving and glad intimacy. I am go 
ing about doing good, and I have 


life enough. Follow me, and go 
about doing goud, and you will have 
Life —life infinite—life everlast- 
ing.” 

I do not know his name._ But | 
think when he thought it over, he 
left his possessions and followed. He 
talked it over with Matthew some 
day, and said; “This is what he 
said ; but all you must tell of me is 
that that day I was so blind that I 
went away sorrowing.” 

And we acknowledge this in our 
more sane moments. Thus I read Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin. I see and I say that 
the fugitive slave who gives the book 
its name is a Christian through and 
through. He lives in God and 
moves in God and in God has his be- 
ing. He risks his life for others. 
He forgives those who have perse- 
cuted him and used him spitefully. 
Here is, indeed—I say, when I 
lay the book down—a model and exam- 
ple. Thisignorant black man,who can- 
not read or write, who makes endless 
mistakes about the Bible and _ under- 
stands nothing about my theologies, 
he follows Christ. 

Do not let me turn away, to dis- 
cuss the origin of the Pentateuch or 
the doctrine of election, as if these 
things had any other interest than 
the botany of the South Pole has, 
or the genealogy of the Bourdon 
kings. Men hold a religious con- 
vention and it spends its time in or- 
dering that some man shall not 
preach in its pulpits, because he is 
not certain who wrote what in the 
year 1617 before Jesus Christ was 
born. But thatis all wrong. They 
show that they are Christians. 
when their convention takes care of 
the unemployed ; when it provides 
daily bread; when they ‘go about 
doing good.’ 

One use at least of the visible 
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symbol of the Last Supper is that 
we may come back to simple notions 
of what we mean when we speak the 
words Christianity and Religion. 
For thirty years after he died — not 
more, alas—the apostles called it 
The Way. It was The Way to live. 
They did not talk of the doctrine. 
Chey talked of following. They be- 
lieved in living. They fed the hun 
gry. They clothed the naked. They 
mended their clothes when they were 


ragged. If aman wer houseless, 
they gave him a home. If a man 


were desperate, they brought him 
closer to God. To all men they 
showed the glad tidings of God at 
hand and of heaven here. And to 
quicken those to whom they spoke, 
and to give reality to what they said, 
they told the stories of him whose 
highest title was that he went about 
doing good. Indeed, this was what 
made it certain that he was the Son 
of God, well-beloved. And he 
willing to be despised, willing to be 
rejected by those who knew him not 
thus 
bered by those who knew him 

Here is the central wish, in the 
words of this table 


he was eager to be remem 


*“ Do this in memory of me.” 


“Who gives a cup of cold water in the 
name of a disciple does not lose his re- 
ward,” 


‘Thus shall man know that you are my 


disciples if ye have love one for another 
SPRING’S COMING. 
Crerty e Ha I wa t Hi 
Spring, breaking o’er the wintry hill 
I Ke dawt icross the night, 
Re blessed ! and while on some their ills 
Shall weigh more at thy sight 


And they will think of other Springs, 
And thy green make their grey 
More grey, 
They mourn its last 


and when thy blackbird sings 
year lay, 


Not so I, Spring, not so to me! 
Dance down the hill, thou dear! 

Call buds out on the apple-tree, 
Thy blackbird charge sing clear! 

I had a grief, a winter grief, 
But it shall not endure, 

Ll-graced, beyond thy brave first leaf, 
Thou, Nurse, shalt work a cure! 


I open wide mine eyes- Descend 
Through them into my heart, 
The wintry organ thaw, distend, 

Its sickness must depart. 


Thy comfort, come,— a crocus bold! 
Thy draught —O balmy air! 


Thy powder,— shaken dust of gold 
) 
That leaves a stamen bart 

\ pillow! make small daisies fret 
For me a grassy swell, 

Spread o’er me a sunshine cove rlet 


And I shall be all well! 


PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
[To May 13.] 

3arbarea vulgaris — yellow rocket 

Calla palustris — water arum 

Cardamine rhomboidea — spring 
cress 

Carum carui — caraway 

Carya alba — shag-bark hickory 

Carya porcina — pig-nut 

Cerastium arvense — field 
weed 

Clintonia borealis — Clintonia 

Comandra umbellata— bastard toad- 
flax 

Cornus Canadensis — bunch berry 

Crategus oxyacantha — English 
hawthorn 

Cypripedium acaule—stemless lady’s 
slipper 

Cypripedium parviflorum — smaller 
yellow lady’s slipper 

Cypripedium pubescens — 
yellow lady’s slipper 

Erigeron bellidifolius —robin’s plan- 
tain 

Gaylussacia frondosa — blue tangle, 
dangleberry 

Geranium molle— cranesbill 

Geum rivale — water or purple avens 

Hypoxis erecta — star grass 


chick- 


larger 


5 





Ivory SOAP 
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Elisab 


th R. Seovil in her book, “ The Care of Children,” 


recommends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing infants, and 
ys: “There is no particular virtue in Castile Soap, which has 


THe Procter & Gamore Co,, Cin’ ti. 


long been consecrated to this purpose.” 





butternut 
communis 
juniper 
Kalmia angustifolia — sheep laurel 
Lonicera glauca — small 
suckle 
Lupinus perennis 
Menyanthes 
Nasturtium 


Juglans cinerea 


Juniperus common 


honey- 


wild lupine 
trifoliata 
\rmoracia 


buckbean 
horse-rad 


ish 
Nasturtium oftficinale water-cress 
Orchis spectabilis — showy orchis 


Osmorrhiza_ longistylis — smoother 


sweet cicely 
Osmunda 


cinnamomea cinnamon 


fern 
Osmunda Claytonia flowering 
fern 


Osmunda regalis 


Potentilla argentea 
foil 
Prunus 


flowering fern 
-silvery cinque 
Americana — wild 
plum 
Quercus coccinea var, 
black oak 


Quercus rubra 


yellow 
tinctoria 


red oak 

Khododendron nudiflorum - 
pink, pinxter flower 

Robinia 


swamp 

Pseudacacia common lo 
cust 

sener io golden 


aureus ragwort 


Sisyrinchium angustifolium — blue 
eyed grass 

Smilacina 
nard 


Smilacina 


racemosa false 


spike 
steliata star-flowered 
Solomon’s seal 
Trifolium hybridum 
Trifolium pratense 
Veratrum viride 
hellebore 
Veronica serpyllifolia—thyme-leaved 
speedwell 
Viburnum _ lantanoides - 
way faring tree 
Viburnum Lentago—sweet viburnum 
Viola lanceolata—lance-leaved violet 
Viola palmata, variegated form 
common blue violet 
Viola primulafolia — primrose-leaved 
violet 
Viola striata 


Alsike clover 
red clover 
American white 


American 


pale violet 


ARRIVAL OF THE! BIRDS. 
[To May 16 ] 

Geothlypis trichas 
lowthroat 

Chelidon erythrogaster 
low 

Dendroica blackburnia 
ian warbler 

Piranga erythromelas — 
ager 

Zonotrichia leucophrys — white- 
crowned sparrow 

Chordeiles virginianus — nighthawk 

Vireo solitarius — Blue-headed vireo 


Maryland yel- 
barn swal- 
-blackburn- 


scarlet tan- 


HE coronation of a Czar is not 
only a tremendous event for 
Russia but for all the monarchial 
world, and the ceremonies which 
have been in progress at Moscow 
during the week now closing have as- 
sumed a magnificence in due pro- 
portion to the estimation in which 
the event is held. The consecration 
of the autocrat of Russia is indeed 
more momentous than the corona- 
tion of the ruler of any other 
nation. In no other land does the 
head of the state represent so great 


and absolute power over the lives 
and consciences and destinies of 
a people. And in no other country, 
we may believe, would it be neces- 
sary to hedge about the ceremonies 
with armies, to place the entire pop- 
ulation under espionage for the dis- 
covery of assassins, or to search 
the routes of the imperial proces- 
sions and discover concealed mines 
of dynamite. 


THE RICHEST PRINCE. 

HE times have changed, indeed. 
Nowadays, writes an ‘ Ex-At- 
taché’ in the N. Y. Tribune, it is the 
emperors, the kings and the princes 
of the blood who are compelled to 
run, metaphorically speaking, hat in 
hand after the financial magnates ; 
whereas the latter in former ages, no 
matter how great their wealth, were 
treated with the most profound con- 
tempt, in fact with much the same 
contumely as people in these days 
regard the professional usurer or the 
pawn-broker; that is to say, when 
they do not stand in need of their 
services. Few of the anointed of 
the Lord are in a position to show 
the same spirit of independence that 
was manifested by the late Prince of 
Schaumburg-Lippe at the congress 
of German sovereigns at Frankfort 
in 1863. At one of the great enter- 
tainments given by the Senate of the 
free city of Frankfort, the metropo- 
lis of the German Empire as then con- 
stituted, all the rulers present were 
assembled in a reserved salon en- 
gaged in animated conversation and 

in the absorption of refreshments. 

Suddenly they,with one exception, 
rose to their feet and advanced to 
meet a small and insignificant-look- 
ing man who had just entered the 
room. The Prince who had remained 
seated was Adolph of Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 

‘‘Who is the fellow about whom 
you’re making all this fuss?” he 
growled to the Elector of Hesse. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know him?” re- 
plied the latter. ‘It’s Baron Roths- 
child. Let me make you acquainted 
with him. Surely you do not want 
to be the only one here who does not 
extend a gracious welcome to him?” 

“ And why not?” retorted Prince 
Adolph. ‘ What do I care about 
the fellow? I don’t owe him any- 
thing,” and with this he kept his 
seat and declined even to permit the 
Baron to be presented to him. 

He was the only one of all the 
kings, granddukes, electors and sov- 
ereign princes present who could af- 
ford to show his independence thus 
every one of the others being in- 
debted to the Baron, either as re- 
garded their personal fortune or the 
finances of the nation over which 
they ruled. 

It was owing to this attitude that 
Prince Adolph used to be known to 
the day of hisdeath as the richest 
prince in all Germany; not because 
of the size of his personal fortune, 
which was relatively moderate, but 
because he had no debts, and was 
therefore absolved of any subservi- 
encv to those plutocratic powers 
known by the name of ‘benefactors. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
{Arthur Austin- Jackson in The Speaker. 


Earth, like a princess charmed asleep 
By wizard spells in years of old, 
In Wirter’s cavern lies a-cold, 
And round her still the snows shall sweep 
And roaring winds their watches keep, 
Till dawns the joyous hour foretold, 
And fairy Spring with wand of gold 
Exulting from the skies doth leap 
Then, like a prince of gay romance, 
Hot-footed on his sweet emprise, 
The happy poet shall advance 
To where the dream-bound beauty lies, 
And woo with his enraptured glance 
The wonder of her waking eyes. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE 
STATE. A Study in Political Vhilosophy 
By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph 
DD. New York and London: Macmillan 
& Co,, 1896. 

This is a work of sterling merit 
and one crowded with suggestions 
worthy of careful consideration. 
Almost every paragraph gives indi 
cation of being conscientiously 
thought out, and no pains is spared 
in making it clearly apprehensible. 

After an introductory statement 
of the scope of the treatise and a 
preliminary chapter on definitions 
and distinctions, we have discussions 
of the origin of the state, the con 
tract theory and criticism of it, 
natural law, the true origin of the 
state, the nature of law, the power 
and location of state sovereignty, 
nature of the composite state, aims 
of the state, and classification of 
governments, 

As a preliminary definition of 
the State, we have the statement 
that ‘wherever there can be dis- 
covered in any community of men a 
supreme authority exercising a con 
trol over the social actions of indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals, 
and itself subject to such regula- 
tion, there we havea state.’ ‘The 
theory which has widely prevailed 
and which is strenuously maintained 
by Maine and other very able writers 
of the derivation of the state from 
the family, the author does not ac- 
cept. He unhesitatingly discards 
the patriarchal theory, as does Gid- 
dings and a considerable number of 
recent authorities. ‘This rejection 
seems to be based on the high 
probability that some sort of govern- 
ment existed among the horde, and 
that conditions of promiscuity pre- 
vailed before marriage in such 
form as to give rise to the family 
existed. It is also indicated by 
the prevalence in large portions of 
the human race of polyandria, and 
still further by the wide-spread 
of metronymy, or the reckoning of 
genealogies through the mother. 

The psychic theory of the origin 
of the state is fully endorsed, the 
author thereby falling in with 
the healthy reaction which is now 
so generally palpable against the 
crass materialism which until re- 
cently held sway. He gives much 
attention to the subject of what 
some writers call the ‘social mind’ 
and others the ‘general will.’ At 
the same time he repudiates sub- 
stantially the doctrine of the organic 
theory of the state, and yet admits 
much that is implied in it: as, for 
instance, that of ‘a juristic per- 
son:’ and, if I understand him, 
Mulford’s idea of the nation as a 
moral entity. It is not easy to rec- 
oncile these two views. Possibly 


the discrimination is finer that most 
minds are able clearly to discern. 

The sovereignty of the state, its 
character and locality, is fully dis- 
cussed, and no small light is thrown 
on the subject. Much help is given 
toward an adequate understanding 
of the relation of the several states 
in one republic to the Nation. It is 
doubtful if the case has anywhere 
else been so clearly set forth. 

The style is clear and strong, and 
the reasoning most candid and 
conclusive. ‘The book will hardly 
fail to take its place among the most 
valuable publications of these latter 
years. GEO, M. STEELE. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDEL! 

IIOLMEs. By John T. Morse, Jr In 

two volumes. Boston and New York : 

Ifoughton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., needs no 
introduction to the readers of the 
country, nor is it necessary to praise 
him for the faithful work which he 
has done in biography; this is 
known even to those who read as 
they run. ‘The publication there- 
fore of his Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes by Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co. assures one of excellence 
both in the literary portion of the 
work and in the mechanical. 

All New Englanders and all who 
have kept in touch with the litera- 
ture of the East have an interest in 
the author of the One Hoss Shay, 
and the opportunity to gain the full- 
est knowledge of him and of his 
work is one that will be widely ap- 
preciated. ‘The story has additional 
interest since it includes the chap- 
ters of autobiography by the genial 
Autocrat, besides the memoirs of 
Mr. Morse’s own collection, which 
present the author in his student 
years at Andover and Harvard, out- 
line his trips to Europe, and discuss 
his long connection with the Har- 
vard Medical School. In all of 
these matters the reader will find 
much of interest, and more, even, in 
those other portions which present 
the fascinating story of his literary 
life. 

Some parts of the volumes pre- 
serve the letters of Holmes,but these 
were indeed too rare. Excepting to 
his friends Lowell and Motley he 
did little writing, but confined him- 
self to necessary letters, so that Mr. 
Morse fears that one may think his 
work ‘too much memoir and _ too lit- 
tle correspondence.’ ‘The letters 
which he does give us are an impor- 
tant part of the biography, for they 
are as charming and as original as 
any thing that Holmes ever wrote. 

The books are embellished with 
excellent illustrations, Holmes him- 
self at different ages, his father and 
his mother, his home on Beacon 
street, and other matters, including 
two groups of members of the Sat- 
urday Morning Club, which had in 
its,day many notable names on its 
list. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
present the work in a number of 
styles which are suitable for modest 
incomes as well as the well filled 
pocketbook. A limited edition may 
be procured in large paper; the ord- 
inary edition comes in leather bind- 
ing, or in cloth in two styles, one of 
which is uniform with the Riverside 
edition of Holmes’s works. 
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Frederick Locker-Lampson, in his 
recent autobiography, tells of a pa- 
tient in an English hospital who one 
morning told his servant that he was 
sure his last illness was beginning: 
“I’m very ill. Go for the doctor ; 
I have lost my appetite; I can’t get 
through my penny roll.” = ** Well,” 
said John, much relieved, “ when the 
baker comes this morning, all the 
penny rolls was gone, sir, sol gave 
you a two-penny roll.” 


A $5000 organ has been placed in 
the church at Thornton, England, to 
commemorate the birth,in that town, 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. The 
house in which they were born is now 
a butcher-shop. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is to be the 
publisher of Mr. Crockett’s new 
novel, The Gray Man, which is now 
running its serial course in The Lon 
don Graphic. 


The British Weekly says that Miss 
Harraden has not quite fixed ona 
title for her new novel, but has 
thought of a striking one —‘], too, 
Have Passed through Wintry Ter- 
rors.’ 


Bret Harte is writing a serial , for 
publication in an English periodical, 
and that Henry James is writing a 
love-story for The Illustrated Lon- 
don News. It will begin in July and 
run for thirteen weeks. Mr. James 
has ready for the press a new vol- 
ume of stories. 


Mesers. D. C. Heath & Co. have 
in press a book upon The Problem 
of Elementary Composition, with 
suggestions for its solution, by 
Elizabeth H. Spaulding, instructor 
in English in the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This book is the 
outcome of Mrs. Spaulding’s series 
of brilliant and suggestive lectures 
before the Brooklyn Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and is published in re- 
sponse to the request of many 
educators. While teachers of ele- 
mentary composition in primary and 
grammar schools will find this book 
peculiarly adapted to their needs, it 
is in itself interesting to read and 
likely to aid anyone who would 
wisely direct original effort. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 
immediate publication a volume 
which will be issued under the 
general title of The United States 
and Great Britain, and which will 
contain three monographs, as follows: 
The Relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, by David 
A. Wells; ,The True Monroe Doc- 
trine, by Edmund S, Phelps, LL. D., 
late Minister to Great Britain; 
Arbitration, by Carl Schurz, a re- 
print, with a few changes, of the 
Address recently delivered by Mr. 
Schurz in Washington. 


A novel dealing with New York 
social life and the hunting life on 
Long Island is to be published 
shortly by D. Appleton & Co. The 
title is Green Gates, and the author 
is Mrs. K. M. C. Meredith. 


The Lounger in The Critic writes: 
‘Some time ago I read an interesting 
article by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
in which he wrote of the charms of 
dictation. He told how much more 
work he accomplished than by the 
old fashion of writing, and declared 
that all the arguments against dicta- 
tion for other writing than business 
letters were absurd. He said, by 
way of illustration, that half of the 
article then before the reader was 
dictated, the other half written by 
him with the pen, and he defied any- 
one to say which was which. I don’t 
know what other readers said, but I 
do know that I could not detect less 


fluency or grace of expression in one 
half than in the other. I think that 
dictation is the greatest luxury that 
has been given to writers. Next t 
dictation, and for some reasons be 
fore it, is ability to type-write your 
own ‘copy.’ I had heard that there 
were people who could do this. I: 
was said that Mr. Howells played his 
own machine,and that Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer and Mr.S. R.Crockett 
were equally gifted.” 

Messrs. H. S. Stone & Co., of 
Chicago, announce for publicatio: 
early in June a story whose title 
The Boy Called Checkers, A Hard 
luck-Story. The author’s name 
Henry M. Blossom, Ir. Mr. Blosson 
is a St. Louis man, known as the 
author of The Documents in Evy 
dence, that clever little skit whic! 
was printed with such 


ingenuity of 
plan 


This new story is said to be 
both of the city and the country 
Inthe former case it is a carefu 
study in dialect, and it is said to b: 
the first faithful presentation of the 
real speech of the sidewalks. It 
the latter case it is a simple patheti: 
story. Through the whole runs 
constant under current of satire. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publis! 
immediately A Venetian June, by 
Anna Fuller, author of A \ 
Courtship, Peak and Prairie, Pratt 
Portraits, etc. A Venetian June wil 
be issued uniform in general style 
with A Literary Courtship. The 
illustrations have been designed by 
George Sloane. They also hav 
nearly ready Will o’ the Wisp, A 
Sea-Yarn of the War of 1812, by 
Robert Cameron Rogers, author of 
The Wind in the Clearing, with a 
frontispiece prepared by R. S. Zog 
baum. They also have in 
Abraham Lincoln, A Poem. By the 
Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen. This 
poem won the $1000 prize in the re 
cent New York Herald competitior 


Ice Work, Present and Past, is 
the title of an important new volume 
in the International Scientific Series, 
by Dr. T. G. Bonney, Professor of 
Geology at University College, Lon 
don, which is to be published shortly 
by D. Appleton & Co. Thestudent 
of ice and its work frequently finds 
that books upon the subject are 
written more with a view to advocat 
ing some particular interpretation of 
facts than of describing the facts 
themselves. In his work Prof. Bon 
ney has endeavored to give greater 
prominence to those facts of glacial 
geology on which all inferences must 
be founded. After setting forth the 
facts shown in various regions, he 
has given the various interpretations 
which have been proposed, adding 
his comments and criticisms. He 
also explains a method by which he 
believes we can approximate to the 
temperature at various places during 
the Glacial epoch, and the different 
explanations of this general re 
frigeration are stated and briefly 
discussed. 


Literary, 


press 


Mr. Shorter, the well-known 
editor of the Illustrated London 
News, etc., is to publish shortly a 
book on the Brontés, which has long 
been looked forward to in literary 
circles. He will have an article in 
the June number of The Bookman 
which will be read with universal 
interest. It contains many hitherto 
unpublished letters from Charlotte 
Bronté to Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Nussey, 
and others. Fresh light is thrown 
on the Brontes’s life in Brussels. 
The article is illustrated with por- 
traits of Mrs. Gaskell; Charlotte 
Brontes’s husband; the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, whom Mr. Shorter has 
visited many times in his Irish 
home ; of the three sisters, Charlotte, 
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Emily, and Anne, and of their 
father, Patrick Bronte. There are 


also reproductions of the Bronte 
group from a chalk drawing by 


Bromwell Bronte, of a drawing by 
Charlotte, and a picture of the Rue 
d'Isabelle, Brussels, showing the 
Pensionnat, where Charlotte studied. 
Some of these illustrations are now 
published for the first time. All the 
papers in Mr. Nicholls’s possession 
have been placed in Mr. Shorter’s 
hands, Mr. Nicholls and Miss 
Nussey have both expressed their 
approval of Mr. Shorter’s article. 


MAGAZINES. 

His College Life, a story by Presi- 
dentWilliam DeWitt Hyde of Bow 
doin College, to be published in the 
June Scribner's, will give an insight 
into the intellectual and spiritual side 
of the life of an average college boy 
who is intensely interested, not only 
in the athletics, but also in the social 
and studious pursuits of his college. 


The Lincoln paper in McClure’s 
Magazine for June exhibits Lincoln 
(mainly by new reminiscence and an 
ecdote) as a father, friend, and 
neighbor, on his return to the prac- 
tice of the law at Springfield, after 
serving a term in Congress. It is ex- 
tremely interesting. And interesting 
in the same way, as affording a_per- 
fectly fresh, near, informal view of 
the real man, is an account of Gen- 
eral Grant, with anecdotes and _ pas- 
sages from his conversations, by the 
man who served as chaplain of 
Grant’s own regiment, 


William Carman Roberts, who is 
a younger brother of the well-known 
Canadian poet and _litterateur 
Charles G. D. Roberts, has a 
in the forthcoming June 1 


Book. 


Secretaries Olney and Carlisle re- 
cently consented, for the first time 
since they held office, to be photo- 
graphed seated at their desks. The 
pictures were taken at the request 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
will be used to illustrate ex Presi- 
dent Harrison’s article describing 
the workings of the State Depart- 
ment in the July number of that 
magazine. 


poem 
Chap- 


McClure’s Magazine for June con- 
tains a little battle study by Stephen 


Crane that, in its way, is more 
dramatic and striking than even 


The Red Badge of Courage, the 
novel by Mr. Crane which is now 
attracting so much attention both 
in America and England. Another 
bit of distinguished fiction in the 
same number is Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s In the Rukh—one of Kipling’s 
earlier stories, but also one of his 
best, relating how that ever enter- 
taining orphan of the Jungle, Mow- 
gli, made acquaintance with white 
men and became a lover. These 
pieces have the added attraction of 
good pictures. The Crane story is 
illustrated by Taber, who puts life 
and actioninto a soldier as almost 
no other artist can; and the Kip- 
ling story by W. A.C. Pape, who 
has made Mowgli and the Jungle 
People peculiarly his own. 


Since the beginning of its six- 
teenth year (1 Jan. 1896), The Critic 
has made a stronger bid for popu- 
larity than ever before. Among its 
features have been a bird’s-eye re- 
view of American and English liter- 
ature since 1880, Mr. Zangwill’s 
papers on Men, Women and Books, 
Mark Twain’s Gift from India, es- 
says on Celia Thaxter, Thomas 
Hughes, the reform of New York 
City’s school system, Prof. Roent- 
gen’s discovery, and many others. 
Its illustrations have included por- 


traits, large or small, of Mark 
Twain, Blackmore, Paul Verlaine- 
Stephen Crane, Mr. Stedman, Al, 
fred Austin, Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
Mrs. Burnett, Alexander Macmillan, 
Borchgrevink, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Anatole France, Mme. Duse, 
Eugene Field, Robert Barr, Sir J. 
Kk. Mil’ais, Bayard Taylor, Freder- 
ick Locker, Major Pond, Alexande 
Black, F. Hopkinson Smith, Dr. 
Holmes, President Low of Colum- 
bia, Charlotte Bronté’s husband, 
Mr. Nicholls (who is still living), and 
her biographer, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
MacMonnies’s statues of Shake- 
speare and Venus and Adonis, Poe’s 
cottage at Fordham, and_ book 
plates, book-covers and posters for 
books and magazines. 


The Stevenson fragment published 


inthe June 15 Chap-Book is en 
titled A Walk in Carrick and Gal 
loway. 


THE INDIAN LEGEND OF CREATION, 


MONG the Indians of the coast, 
writes the Seattle correspondent 
of the St. Louis Globe—-Democrat,the 
doings of the Spee-ow, the maker or 
changer, form the subjects of a num 
ber of popular stories. These tales 
treat of the beginning of the world, 
and are extremely interesting. The 
history of Spee-ow, as I heard it by 
the flickering light of a log fire, runs 
thus, though it is difficult to give ex- 
actly the Indian rendering : 

A long, long time ago there was no 
light in the world; it was always 
night, and the people went about in 
darkness. The chief, Tah-mah-na-wis, 
was a tall man, with along white 
beard. He was never seen, but was 
known to the people by his deeds. 
His name was Spee-ow, the Maker. 
By his magic he found that there 
was another country, beyond the sky, 
ruled over by the spider. This spider 
chief was very large, and carried a 
long rope with him to help him in his 
travels about his land. One day 
when he was on a journey he came to 
a place where the ground, which is 
our sky, had cracked open a little. 
Not knowing what this meant, the 
spider (tyee means chief) let down 
his rope to ascertain how deep the 
hole was. He let down so much 
rope that he was unable to pull it up 
again, so he tied it to a tree and went 
to get help. 

While he was gone the bluejay, 
who is always prying into other peo- 
ple’s business, came along, and, see- 
ing the rope, flew down the hole to 
learn what was there. He followed 
the rope until he came to the country 
below, where we live. There, by his 
noise, he attracted the attention of 
Spee-ow. Spee-ow immediately in- 
vestigated the matter, and saw the 
bluejay, who had alighted on the 
rope. ‘The great T'ah-mah-na-wis at 
once started toclimb up and catch 
the bird; but when he approached 
the jay ascended a little way, and 
again alighted. Upclimbed Spee-ow, 
and up flew the jaw,until both passed 
through the hole in the sky and were 
in the country of the spider. 

This place Spee-ow found to be a 
fine land, much like what our world 
now is, and he thought he would 
look around and learn how to make 
his own domain resemble the new 
region. As he did not know what 
or whom he might meet, Spee-ow 
changed himself into a beaver and 
went to a swamp to hide until he 
could ascertain the nature of the in- 
habitants. 

Now it chanced that the spider 
tyee had set a beaver trap in this very 
swamp and poor Spee-ow was caught 
fast. The tyee came to visit his trap, 
and, thinking Spee-ow was a beaver, 
killed him and bore him to the lodge. 
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But Spee-ow, being a great ‘Tah-mah- 
na-wis, was not really killed; he still 
lived in the dead body of the beaver, 
and in this manner was carried into 
the tyee’s wigwam. When the spider 
chief reached his home, he skinned 
the beaver,threw the body into a cor- 
ner, and stretched the pelt to dry. 
Then he went out. Soon he returned, 
bringing with himthe sun, moon and 
stars, and the medicine box with 
which he made the daylight. All 
these he put in their regular places 
and again departed. Spee-ow saw 
his opportunity to obtain light; so 
he jumped up, resumed his own form, 
took the sun, moon, stars, and the 
medicine box, and ran to the hole 
where the rope was hanging. On his 
way he plucked a fir tree,then started 
to slide down the rope with his load. 
Owing to his haste and the heavy 
load, he dropped the stars at the very 
beginning of his descent; and they 
are still up there, in the sky. The 
moon also escaped his grasp, but the 
sun and the medicine box containing 


the daylight nd the fira tree he 
brought safely to the earth; and 


when he arrived he opened the day- 
light box and threw the sun into the 
air. ‘Thus the world was first illum- 
ined. 

Spee-ow still lives ‘beyond the 
mountains.’ From his dwelling place 
he hurls forth the sun every morning, 
and it falls into the ocean, Then 
Spee-ow shuts the daylight box and 
makes darkness, so that he can jour- 
ney unseen by the people, and sets 
out to bring back the sun. Thistrip 
takes all night; and each morning 
after he opens his box he throws the 
sun again. If he did not open the 
daylight box he could not see where 
the sun fell; so there is day while 
the sun is in the air. Spee-ow al- 
ways throws the sun the same dis- 
tance, but the winter nights are long, 
because the rain and storms make 
his journey slow and difficult. Also, 
in the summer his people desire more 
time to work and travel, and Spee-ow 
opens the daylight box very early, 
and so extends the day. ‘He can 
make a quicker trip after the sun in 
summer, because the roads are good. 
The fir tree he planted near his 
lodge, and by his magic he increased 
the trees until they covered the land. 

The spider tyee, when he found 
that he had been robbed, tried to 
pull up the rope; but in the darkness 

-forhis daylight box was gone — 
it slipped from his hands and fell to 
the ground close by the lodge of 
Spee-ow, who immediately by his 
magic turned it into stone. On the 
Snoqualmie river may be seen a 
curious rock formation, resemling a 
column of paint squeezed out of a 
gigantic paint tube. This, the In- 
dians assure you, is the spider tyee’s 
rope. The tyee sits by the hole in 
the sky, close to the moon, and sends 
down many little spiders to look for 
his lost rope. You can see these 
spiders floating in the air in summer 
time ; but they cannot find the rope, 
because it is stone. The tyee every 
now and then shades the moon as 
he himself peers down and searches 
for his property. 

This isthe tale of the Spee-ow 
and the Spider: and the Indian be- 
lieves it almost as we believe the 
Bible. 


Three hitherto unknown manu* 
scripts by Charlotte Bronté are to be 
sold in London at auction next month. 
Harold Frederic writes to the N.Y. 
Times that they are interesting as 
showing that her precocity was even 
more amazing than Mrs. Gaskell 
supposed it to be. The earliest of 
the three manuscripts is a book of 
sixteen pages, 2 1-4 inches by 1 1-2, 
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written in absolutely microscopic 
characters and purporting to bea 
romance of Lord Wellesley, which 
she did at the age of fourteen. The 
others are of later date, but all are 
characteristic and curious to the last 
degree. 


LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 





The May number contains articles 
Om «4 es 
Publicity of Crime, 
Edward E. Hale. 
Crime increased by the Lax Enforce- 
ment of Law, 
Prof. Geo. Huntington, 
Insane Colony at Gheel, 
Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D. 
Education of the Deaf in India, 


Babu J. N. Banerji. — 


The Potato Patch. 
The Discharged Convict in Europe, 
Rev. S. J. Barrows. 
Van Industrial Bureau, 
Dr. Grace G, Kimball. 
Labor Bureau Signal Service, 
John Visher, 
Ethical Basis of Charity, 
Alexander Johnson. 
International Arbitration Conference. 
General Intelligence. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2O0cts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


DON’T BELIEVE US. 


Pay Due Attention to What Edw. 
fEverett Hale, D. D., Says. 


Then Try for Yourself the Remedy He 
Endorses, and Be Convinced. 


The purpose of advertising being to make 
sales the advertiser is naturally prejudiced. 
IIe may not tell the exact truth, he may not 
tell what is false. But full credit should be 
given to any disinterested, unprejudiced out- 
sider. When the “outsider” is a famous 
author, editor, preacher and literarian like 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale it is a duty anda 
pleasure to accept the statement made and, 
if need be, act upon it. These things being 
so, please redd and consider the following 
letter, from fhe editorial rooms of the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth, 120 Tremont St., Dec. 
23rd, 1895 : 

‘* I have been much interested inthe Kola 
nut as a tonic. In Africa, where the Kola or 
Guru nuts grow, the natives eat the fresh 
nuts to prevent hunger, thirst and exhaus- 
tion. For some years the medical profes- 
sion has given Kola much attention because 
of its medicinal qualities, but heretofore the 
difficulty has been in getting the fresh nut in 
an available preparation so as to retain the 
medicinal properties. This difficulty is now 
overcome by that remarkable establishment, 
the Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., which has put upon the mar- 
ket a very efficient and highly approved prep- 
aration. I am assured bya careful inquiry 
among the leading physicians and personal 
friends, who have used it, and in whom I 
have the utmost confidence, that Dr. Char- 
cot’s Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in 
insomnia and all nervous diseases. 

Edw. E. Hale.” 

Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name 
on box. Kola booklet free. All druggists 
or send direct, Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
LaCrosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 
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THE SWALLOW. 
By Arlo Bates, 
I doff my hat to the robin, 
And I fling a kiss to the wren, 
The thrush’s song sets my heart throbbing, 
For it makes me a child again ; 
But when you wing your airy flight, 
My soul springs up to follow; 
I would be one with you, and I might, 
For I love you, !ove you, swallow! 


I hear the many-voiced chatter 
Under the barn’s broad eaves, 

As clear as the rain’s blithe patter, 
Or lisp of crisp poplar leaves 

I seem to learn the way to be glad, 
Earth’s joys no more seem hollow; 

Ile who would flee from musings sad 
Should learn to love you, swallow. 


Your flight is a song that lifts me 
A moment to upper air ; 


That with strangest power gifts me 
To buoyantly match you there. 

low high soe’er your course may run, 
My eager thought doth follow; 

Together we might reach the sun, 
Fur Llove you, love you, swallow! 


THE DANGER OF IDEALS. 


W* often wonder why it is that 
of the 


homes about us—so 
many of which possess every ele- 
ment of attraction, whose walls are 
hung with treasures of art, whose 
halls resound with music, whose 
doors are ever hospitably open, and 
whose lighted windows cheer the 
weary passer-by—some seem to lack 
that spirit of true happiness which 


ought to dwell forever in their 
midst. The inmates of the home 
are in every way delightful, the 


household managementis admirable, 
the children obedient, the servants 
well-trained, and yet the demon of 
discontent seems to have taken up 
his abode there, and a dark cloud 
of dissatisfaction to hold them all 
under its gloomy influence. 

In many cases this unhappy con- 
dition of affairs is owing entirely to 
that excessive conscientiousness 
which causes us to set before our- 
selves a standard of excellence and 
utterly refuse to accept anything less 
than its complete attainment. Must 
we then cease to aspire, and be con- 
tent to accept that which is imme- 
diately within our grasp? Must we 
withdraw our longing gaze from the 
clear blue sky and only stare stu- 
pidly into the mud at our feet? 
Why, the faculty of lofty discontent 
is the one thing which raises the 
human soul above that of the ani- 
mal who treads his little round of 
existence satisfied with what he has 
already attained and striving for 
nothing beyond it. That dissatis- 
faction with what we have and 
are, the strong desire to rise even 
through painful effort to higher 
things, is surely the basis of all 
growth, of all human progress. 

This is all perfectly true. It is 
far nobler to reach out toward a 
lofty ideal than to be supinely satis- 
fied with an easy and aimless exist- 
ence; and yet the strife after an 
ideal fails of all noble quality and 
becomes mere fretful discontent if 
it is not strongly modified by good 
sense and, better still, by patience 
with ourselves as well as with those 
about us. It is that terrible New 
England conscience which destroys 
the happiness of many a home just 
as effectually as want of principle 
could possibly do. 


The housekeeper has a standard 


of perfection, handed down through 
many generations of notable women, 
by which every household action is 
weighed, measured and usually found 
wanting. There are certain accu 
rate lines laid down, along which 
theeducation, moral and intellectual, 
of the children shall proceed; there 
are certain qualities of domestic 
service which must reach a precision 
almost mathematical. 
wrinkles deepen day 


The anxious 
by day, and 
the house-mother’s brow is disfigured 
by ugly lines which belong to care 
and not to age. Borne down always 
bya sense ofshort-coming,howcan she 
give rest and cheer to her household, 
who looking to her for influence are 
only too ready to pass on her mood 
of fretfulness to others, who in their 
turn disseminate the 
fluence. 


same evil in 
A speck of dirt, a disor 
dered closet, an unmended garment 
thus becomes the fruitful source of 
widespread and irremediable unhap 
piness. 
Theimmediatecauseofthislament 
able failure to the striving 
after an ideal into an elevating in 


turn 


stead of a deteriorating influence is 
perhaps a fatal misunderstanding of 
the true end and aim of home life. 
The old adage. ‘Be good and you 
will be happy,’ is quite as true if it 
be reversed in the reading. If you 
make your home, your children, 
your servants truly happy, they are 
pretty sure to be good. 
whose mind is entirely taken up 
with the necessity of driving out 
every atom of dirt and disorder 
from her home is apt to find in the 
end that she has driven out some 
things she would have been glad to 
retain. Comfort and 
have departed, and the children 
themselves often hurry away from 
the immaculately kept house they 
call home, to some other household 
where they can find the freedom and 
enjoyment they have there sought 
in vain, 

This standard of perfect man 
agement, when too rigidly held 
before us, is apt to produce an irri- 
table discontent with our surround. 
ings and a consequent magnifying 
of trifles entirely destructive of all 
joy and peace. 

“Just look at my kitchen floor,” 
triumphartly said one of these ‘old 
fashioned’ perfect housekeepers, 
drawing her finger along the boards 
and holding it up unsoiled for the 
admiration of the company. 
could eat off it!” 

“T don’t know that it would in 
any way increase my happiness to 


The mother 


confidence 


“You 


eat off a kitchen floor,” quietly re- 
plied the lady addressed. 
When she further learned that 


the master of the house was obliged 
t6 stop in the washroom and ex- 
change his out-of-doors boots for 
slippers, before stepping upen the 
well-scoured floor, and that even 
the dog had been taught to wipe 
his feet on the mat after a run in 
the yard, she was confirmed in her 
belief that ease and comfort in a 
home did not wholly depend upon a 
spotless kitchen floor. 

A high standard and a noble 
struggle to reach it are grand things, 
if weare willing to admit a little 
modification from practical good 
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sense. We are never greatly 
disturbed by the discovery that we 
cannot spread wings and fly with 
the birds to the green tree-tops. 


We know that in the physical world 
there are many things beautiful and 
desirable in which the 
laws of matter render impossible of 


themselves 


attainment; therefore we strive after 
them no just so in the 
home world in which our lot is cast, 
we can 


more. 


never secure 
| heories of good 
the training of 

vants, of 


perfection. 
housekeeping, of 
children 
domestic 
all branches and 
form—all 
perfec t. 


and ser 

management in 
in every possible 
iim at aresult absolutely 

We plante d melon seeds last year. 
Che seed was the best that could be 
bought the 
kind recommended by farmer 
who furnished the seeds: 
and 
duls 
should have had a teeming crop of 
| fruit, but not 
came up. Great was the puzzle, un 
til one day Tabby, who had been 
prowling about the garden all the 
morning, exultantly appear: d with a 
little animal in her mouth which she 
had caught under the impression it 
was a mouse, but 


the soil was exactly 
the 

sunshine 
shower succeeded 


each other 


According to all theories, we 


scious one plant 


which proved to 
Moles had not entered 
into our calculations at all, but asa 
matter of fact they had eaten our 
seeds and destroyed 


be a mole. 


melon theory 
and crop toge ther 


Let 


please 
us to 


reach it 


make 
Of course, 


ideal at all 


our ideal be as 


lofty as we 


, and let common sense _ teach 
be pretty well satisfied if we 
half shall 


the ideal a inspiration, 


wa\ then we 
true 


if we ourselves no 


give 
we shall sink into lazy 
self-satisfaction. Such an easy-go- 
ing household may be happier than 
the other, but it is not a happiness 
as satisfying as that gained by at 
tainment The lofty 
standard, however, untempered by 
the sensible acknowledgment that 
it is practically unattainable, brings 
with it actual misery. 

[It takes a great deal more pa- 
tience than belongs to most of us, to 
see ourselves strive after great things 
only to meet failure after failure. 
But we can and must discipline our- 
selves to bear that want of success 
without losing hope and courage. 
When the baby tries to move a heavy 
chair which refuses to budge an inch 
and then falling overwhelms him in 
ruin, he flies into a passion, strikes 
it violently, angrily exclaiming, 
‘‘Naughty, bad chair!”’ The wise 
mother takes the little hand in hers, 
checks the loud cries, and explains 
to the little one that his failure is 
only a part of the contradictious 
nature of things human and _ physi- 
cal, and encourages him to patient 
effort which is at last rewarded by 
success. She would do well to apply 
this same teaching to herself when 
she exacts of herself and of her fam- 
ily an attainment to her perfect 
standard at the expense of household 
peace and joy. 

Everyone knows how comfortable 
and enjoyable is the happy-go-lucky 
household where no such stringent 
conformity to an ideal exists. There 
are plenty of easy chairs to lounge 
in —easy-chairs for one’s moral as 
well as physical well-being. Books 
and newspapers lie upon the table 
within easy reach of yourhand. You 
can scamper out upon the lawn for a 
game of tennis the first thing after 
breakfast without any fear of bring- 
ing condemnation upon your head 
for the violation of that stern old 
law of the New England household, 
‘work for morning, play later — if at 
all.’ The family have delightfully 


and progress. 
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“Congress in Session” 


Now is the best season of the year to 


visit 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE personally conducted 
tours leave Boston, April 3rd, and 15, and 
May 6. 
stop-over privileges at Philadelphia and New 
York. Send for 


* Guide t 


Accommodations are first class ; 


[llustrated Itinerary and 


Washington ”’ to 


A. J. SIMMONS. N. E. A., 
211 Washington St. 


Boston, Mass. 














es Dental Operations Absolutely 


R PAINLESS. 


Mrs. Francis Owens, 
Rox ry, says “Dr. Hale applied 
Orinda to my gums and extracted 15 
N teeth without any pain whatever.” 
A 202 Hotel Pelham, 74 Boylston Street, 
Cor. Tremont 


Highest Grade Dentistry at Mod- 
“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


erate Prices. 
Canvassers wanted t 


se|l the Improved Hall 
[ypewriter. 
Writes all languages 


BEST SET TEETH 
GOLD ALLOY FILLINGS . 


cH” No students in the office. 


HALE DENTAL CO., 


$10.00 
1.00 











Price $30. Send for 
catalogues and tern 
Address 


N. Typewriter Co. 


196 Summer St Boston 





Suffolk Bu reau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers,and prosecutes and defends suits. 


“OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 





TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 
Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMiMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Helictype— 
size 20X24. 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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irregular ways of doing things. They 
sleep late .in the morning, they sit 
up half the night. “There is nota 
room in my house too good for my 
husband and the boys to smoke in,” 
said the mistress of such a house 
hold when it was suggested that her 
drawing-room curtains were undul 

odorous of tobacco. 

This easy-going housekeeping 
perhaps does not give quite enough 
opportunity for those better ways of 
doing things which are the pride of 
the housekeeper. Perhaps, too, its 
influence on the members of the 
family is too much in the line of self 
indulgence and weakness of charac 
ter which would be left behind if 
they were really reaching out toward 
an ideal. It is fascinating enough, 
and just so far as it makes happiness 
and sunlight in the home it is better 
than the exactions of the conscien 
tious idealist whom perfection only 
can satisfy. 

The sufferings of such an one are 
indeed pitiable. 
self or one’s household is seen and 
the consciousness of the defect is 
like a keen thrust of a dagger. lo 
be patient with one’s self is some 
times more difficult than to be pa- 
tient with others. But there is one 
element of suffering which is even 
more distressful than this failure. 
The impatient criticism of the past 
is even more painful and more un 
philosophical than the exactions we 
make of our loved ones and our- 
selves in the present. It is very 
common to hear the remarks, ‘ Why 
did you do sucha thing?’ or ‘If I 
had only taken such a course!’ 
Nothing could be more futile, noth 
ing more unreasonable. If we act 
today thoughtfully, carefully, using 
our judgment to the very best of our 
ability,there is clearly nothing to do 
but to accept the result without re 
gret or self-reproach. 

Then let us march on, fixing our 
gaze upon the stars; climb the hills 
that bring us nearer to them, but 
not waste our happiness in fretting 
because we and our loved ones can- 
not reach heaven all at once and are 
only moving steadily toward it with 


} 


Every flaw in one’s 


all our aspirations fixed there. 


REPEATING CHILDREN’S SPEECHES. 


‘-T wanted Anna to pick up her 
playthings the other day, and she 
said, ‘ No, me don’t,’ as big as any- 
body. I insisted until she assumed 
a wonderfully aggrieved air and be- 
gan, ‘ Mamma-don't-love her-little 
angel-baby-no-more-’tall.’ Then I 
had to laugh and was vanquished, of 
course.” 

Cute, wasn’t it, for a two-year-old 
mite ? 

sut if the mother could have had 
a peep into the future, writes Ida 
Kays in Womankind, perhaps she 
would have checked that laugh and 
defeated defeat. 

She made a great mistake there, 
and a greater one in repeating the 
incident in baby’s presence. 

The diplomatic speech didn’t 
seem so cute to me, when I noted 
the mother’s appreciation reflected 
in baby’s face, anda “Conscious 
twinkle in baby’s eyes. 

It didn’t need a prophetic eye to 
foresee results of such training. 

The repeating of children’s 
speeches isa very commonerror, and 
disastrous alike to the pert, forward 
child or the retiring sensitive one. 

The boldness of the first is aggra- 
vated until he becomes an intolerable 
nuisance, when his smartness is en- 
couraged, repeated and magnified. 

I have heard a small child say, 
with the most self-conscious air: 
“ Tell Mrs. Blank what [ said about” 
this or that. He couldn’t just remem- 
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ber, but he knew that it was some 
thing to be laughed at, something 
smart. And the pert infant courts 
notoriety. 

On the other hand, a sensitive 
child can hardly suffer keener pain 
than to be subjected to ridicule, 
either real or imaginary. <A _ laugh 
stings like a blow and many times 
we wield the blow quite thought 
lessly. 

Not long ago I repeated to my 
children’s teacher a declaration of 
love which little six-vear-old made for 
her; but I felt conscious-stricken 
when the little face flushed so pain 
fully. 

She shrank from her teacher’s 
caress, hid her head and burst into 
tears. Nor would she be consoled 
by assurances that it was right to 
love her teacher. 

‘But what made you tell her, 
mamma? I didn’t want her to know 
| said so,”’ she would say long after 
ward with mingled grief, shame and 
indignation. 

And did I blame her? Not a 
bit. Perhapsone would who could not 
sympathize from experience but 
memory runs back for more than 
thirty years, and brings to my tind 
just such mortifying incidents. 

When I was four years old, I be- 
came the proud possessor of my first 
doll - only a rag doll, to be sure, 
but just as precious in my eyes as 
f its ownership had represented dol 
lars instead of loving labor. 


I loved 
it with all the depth of a baby heart 
and testified my affection in this 
wise: ‘*I love you, dolly. My blessed, 
precious baby doll! I'll never let 
you go in all the world; and when I 
die, I’ll put you in my coffin and take 
you to heaven with me.” 

Mother heard, and laughed, 

Will I ever forget the mortification 
of that moment ? 

[ can shut my eyes today and see 
a little round-faced, rosy-cheeked 
child standing beside the bed in an 
old fashioned bed-sink, fondling her 
newly acquired treasure. 

I can see — almost feel —the rosy 
cheeks grow rosier with mother’s 
laugh, until only the brown curls 
limit the burning blushes. The brown 
eyes lose their love light, and fill with 
big, hot tears, as dolly is hurriedly 
thrust beneath the pillow. 

Surely mother never realized the 
pain inflicted, or she could not have 
repeated the childish prattle to a 
fun-loving neighbor, who, ever and 
anon, would picture my “ woolly- 
headed, big-eyed baby ” in cherubic 
garb, with “ wings a-sprouting.”’ 

I still loved my doll, but only in 
the utmost secrecy did I dare to 
open my heart to my one companion. 

Some people seem to think that 
children have no feelings, but I 
know better. I have known them to 
resort to absolute falsehood to escape 
ridicule. 

A child is its very own self—or 
should be—at home with its mother, 
and a wise parent will think twice be- 
fore repeating in its presence word or 
deed to embolden the presuming 
child, or mortify the timid one. 


THE SCHOOL FORK THE BLIND. 


HE commencement exercises of 
the Perkins Institution and of 

the Kindergarten for the Blind, will 
be held on Tuesday, June 2nd, at 
3 o'clock, Pp. M., in Boston Theatre. 
The pressing needs of the kinder- 
garten will be set forth in an address 
which is to be made by Rev. E. L. 
Clark, D. D. The presence of 
Willie Elizabeth Robin and Tommy 
Stringer and their participation in 
the exercises will enhance the inter- 
est of the occasion. The pupils of 
the parent school will take part in 


such exercises as will serve to illus- 
trate the comprehensiveness of their 
education and the efficiency of their 
training. The graduates, nine in 
number, will receive their diplomas 
at the hand of Dr. Samuel Eliot,who 
will preside on the occasion. 

Admission tickets may be had 
by applying to M. Anagnos, South 
Boston, or at the saleroom of the 
Institution, 37 Avon place. No 
tickets are required for the top gal- 
lery of the theatre. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

HERE is one man in this city, 
says the N. Y. Times, who is 

the right man in the right place. He 
is at the superintendent's desk of one 
of our big dry goods stores, and 
what is remarkable about his phy- 
sique is that he is both plump and has 
black hair. Why he is not worn to a 
shadow and crowned with white 
locks is a marvel to one who watched 
him for half an hour one afternoon 
lately. In that time there was not a 
minute that he was not settling diffi- 
culties. Sometimes a line of ten 
would be before his window, to melt 
away in an incredibly brief space un- 
der his quick judgment and action. 

Customers, fussy, indignant, and 
important;  salesgirls, with faces 
showing dread or defiance as they ap- 
proached, and cashgirls always seek- 
ing information—these filed up, 
met his word or two of prompt,pleas- 
ant attention, and went on their way 
relieved and comforted. 

A woman wanted money paid for 
an unsatisfactory purchase refunded. 
She began defiantly, but in two sen- 
tences he sawthe justice of her claim 
and the matter was settled while she 
was telling her story. A customer 
complained bitterly that a cape or- 
dered and not sent had been sold. 
It should be duplicated if it wasa 
possible thing, he told her, and she 
should be informed at once. He was 
very sorry, etc., all the time taking 
her name and address,and the woman 
walked off, feeling that the firm had 
personally apologized, and also that 
the resources of Europe and America 
were to be taxed in her behalf — 
such was the interested courtesy of 
his manner. 

A man proffered a check to be 
cashed; the superintendent toyed 
with it the fraction of a second, gave 
a sharp look at the applicant, and 
then so easily and pleasantly refused 
that the man went away as one whose 
favor was granted. 

He never lost his composure or 
his quietly courteous manner once. 
He was as pleasant to the casbgirls 
as to the customers ; he straightened 
out tangles at the rate of a dozen to 
the minute without once raising his 
voice or scarcely moving, except to 
write a memorandum or push a paper 
through his besieged window. 

If that firm knows when it is being 
wel! served, it will never lose the ser- 
vices of that particular employee. He 
is worth a high salary and a long va- 
cation in the dull season. 

Bret Harte’s new story and Jer- 
ome K. Jerome’s latest piece of 
fiction have both been secured by 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for im- 


mediate publication. Jerome's 
story is called Reginald Blake: 


Financier and Cad, and sketches an 
incident in fashionable London 
society. Bret Harte calls his story 
The Indiscretion of Elsbeth, and 
pictures the romance of a young 
American who falls in love with a 
German princess, masquerading as a 
dairy maid. 
WHEN HAMLET EXCLAIMED, AYE, 
THERE’S THE RUB!” COULD 


HE HAVE REFERRED TO 














SPECIAL 
SALE 


Of Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing at extraordinary 
bargains. 


Our store is in the wholesale 
shopping district, on Summer 
Street, about one minute’s walk 
from Washington Street, and it 
will pay you to come and see us, 


Boys’ Suit 

oys’ Suits, 
(Ages 5 to 15 years) Nobby All-Wool 
‘Tweeds, Mixtures and Cassimeres 


$1.00 


Upward 


Reefer Suits, 


(Ages 4 to 8) usually sold at $6.00, $8.00 


(Ages 5 to rs years) made from selected 


woollens and worsteds, the finest suits 
manufactured and sold at $8.00, $10 00 


and $12.60, your pick at 
$4.97 


Washable Suits, 47c, 69c, 99c. 
Sailor Suits, 89c upward. 


Advance sate of White Duck and 
Crash Knee Pants, ages 4 to 12 years. 


40c 


A saving of one-third regular price, 
All go at cost of manufacture. 


We are determined to make our 
Boys’ and Children’s Department hum 
with business if Low prices and Good 
Qualities will do it. 


Don't Forget Our Location, 


67 & 69 Summer Street. 


Spitz Bros. & Mork, 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 














What is 
bicycle 
tubing 
made of @ 


Only one way to know. Buy 



















STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 
steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 


Art Catalogue free if you call upon the agent, 
or by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 








All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS OUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR. 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 








For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooinine Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething. I 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarr a 
Twent «Five Cents 4 bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists {hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup. 
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THE LOWELL OBSERVATORY. 


NE of the most interesting mat- 
ters of the week in the scien- 
tific world is the announcement by 
Mr. Percival Lowell of the broaden- 
ing of the work of the Lowell Ob- 
servatory. The plan includes a 
very important piece of stellar work, 
the observation and measurement 
of the southern double stars, and in 
this matter Dr. ‘I’. J. J. See has be- 
come associated with the Lowell 
Observatory and will continue with 
it for a couple of years. 

When the Observatory was estab 
lished, just before the last opposi 
tion of Mars, the principal matter 
immediately in view was the obser- 
vation of that planet. Mr. Lowell 
had much interest here, and with 
the results of other men’s work iu 
mind, and knowing that the oppo- 
sition would be the most favorable 
for some years to come, he resolved 
to add his mite to what was already 
known, and that the mite might be 
as mighty as possible he selected a 
site for his observatory which 
seemed to have the most favorable 
circumstances possible. 

It is true that some persons have 
taken exceptions to Mr. Lowell's 
plan and to portions of his work, 
but these, high as may have been 
the positions which they occupy, 
have not treated him with the cour- 
tesy which one gentleman has a 
right to expect from another; and 
instead of criticisms of what he 
really was doing, they published 
criticisms of their own interpretation 
of his plans, which it need not be 
said was in effect the setting up of 
men of straw for the pleasure of 
knocking them down, with no possi- 
ble relation between the real Mr. 
Lowell and the man of straw. 

The results of the observations at 
the Lowell Observatory have not 
yet been issued, so that as far as 
scientific men are concerned no esti- 
mate can be made of the true value 
of the results. But no one is there 
who is not aware that’ substantial 
facts with reference to the topo- 
graphy and physical conditions of 
our neighbor planet have been col- 
lected. And with this good work 
behind him Mr. Lowell proposed to 
view yet other oppositions, select- 
ing for the purpose those places 
which afford the prospect of the 
clearest and steadiest air. 

Flagstaff seems to have been a 
most excellent place for the last op- 
position, but the next one comes 
during the winter, a few months 
hence, Like other places, Boston 
not excepted, Flagstaff has some dis- 
advantages in point of cloudiness in 
winter, so that some other location 
seemed more desirable. A little 
party then made trips for Mr. 
Lowell to what seemed to be good 
places, and he himself tested the 
atmosphere on the desert edge of 
Algeria; but, after all, America was 
found to be quite good enough, and 
probably the site will be quite close 
to the city of Mexico on one of the 
adjacent hills. 

The fact that the observatory was 
really to be located in a place which 
would give a view of the southern 
heavens made it possible to extend 
the work of the observatory, and 
Dr. See was joined to the staff and 


an opportunity afforded him to pur 
sue a work in which he has since 
his college days been exceedingly 
interested. Dr. See was born in 
Missouri, graduating with honors 
from the State University. He then 
went to Europe and entered the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he took 
courses in the sciences, especially 
astronomy and physics. Jn the lat- 
ter branch he was a pupil of Helm 
holtz, and in astronomy he was in 
structed by Dr. Foester and others 
of the Berlin Observatory in practi 
cal as well as theoretical astronomy. 

His interest in the double stars 

began here, his thesis of graduation 
having for its subject the nature 
and motions of the binery stars. 
He was selected by the University 
of Chicago, when this was estab- 
lished, to fill the chair of theoretical 
astronomy, and when the Yerkes 
Observatory is completed he will 
have to do with the work of precise 
measurement. He is regarded as 
one of the strongest of the younger 
astronomers, and his selection for 
this position was most excellent 
judgment. In Chicago he came in- 
to contact with others interested in 
the double stars. It was here that 
Mr. S. W. Burnham gained his great 
reputation in the observation of 
these twins of the skies. With his 
own six-inch telescope this gentle- 
man, a clerk in the courts by pro- 
fession, by devoting himself actively 
to his chosen hobby achieved such 
work as to place him in the fore- 
most rank of those who study the 
double stars. He was connected 
foratime with Lick Observatory, 
in connection with which he did still 
more excellent work, He, like 
some others, was unable to remain 
with comfort at Lick and returned 
to Chicago some little time before 
Dr. See made that city his home. 

The intimacy of the skilled ob- 

server and the theoretical astrono- 
mer made a combination which re- 
sulted in renewed attention to the 
double stars from a_ theoretical 
point of view, and Dr. See was in a 
position to use the fine observations 
of Burnham to their best advantage. 
His work has already been men- 
tioned a number of times in Tue 
COMMONWEALTH, having been pre- 
sented in part some time ago before 
the Boston Scientific Society and 
lately in its completed form before 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
It consists in the thorough discus- 
sion of the orbits of forty of the 
double stars, the determination of 
their orbits, and the presentation of 
the results in graphic form. The 
work has been an important one, 
for if has included a review of that 
of other astronomers who have given 
attention tothe subject. Dr. See’s 
work is thorough and well grounded: 
it considers the double stars in the 
light of all the evidence that we 
have about them, and it is complete 
so far as it goesand for some time 
to come inasmuch as it will be some 
thirty or forty years before any 
other stars can possibly be discussed 
with completeness. 

It should be understood that the 
measurement of the motions is a 
delicate operation and it takes a long 
time —a hundred years, perhaps — 
to complete the orbit. Until this 
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circuit is finished, one can hardly be 
sure of the orbit; but when once it 
is done, if the computed path agrees 
well with the positions which have 
been secured in different parts ot 
its ellipse, then one may be certain 
that future observations cannot 
materially change the form of the 
orbit, but will result merely in some 
tendencies towards greater refine- 
ment. 

Dr. See’s work is therefore funda- 
mental, and is truly of much import- 
ance. ‘Ihe double stars, it is hoped, 
will give the clue to some problems 
in astronomy which without them 
may perhaps not be solved; one of 
which is the universality of gravita 
tion. If we are to know that the law 
of gravitation as we interpret it is 
true for all space, we are most likely 
to learn it from the observation of 
these stars. Then, again, some 
fallacies which have been current 
have been pretty well disposed of by 
Dr. See’s discussions. It has been 
said that the double stars exhibit 
enormous velocities which demand 
laws for their creation and main- 
tainance aboui which we are ignor- 
ant, but the forty stars which have 
been examined do not show this to 
be the case, and in no instance does 
the velocity of the orbit exceed very 
much that of the earth. 

Having finished what work there 
was in sight so far as the northern 
hemisphere is concerned, Dr. See 
sighed for more stars to conquer, 
and the opportunity which has come 
to examine the stars of the southern 
sky has induced him to gain leave of 
absence from Chicago for a time to 
prosecute the southern work. ‘This 
chance has come through the neces 
sity of placing the Observatory ina 
southern latitude, which permits of 
the addition of this important piece 
of work to its plans, 

It should not be supposed that 
the southern double stars have not 
been observed at all; on the con- 
trary, they have been examined 
with the best instruments that the 
times could afford. Herschel’s re- 
putation is largely dependent upon 
his southern doublestars. He went 
to the Cape of Good Hope to map 
the southern stars. As he went on 
with this work, problem after 
problem came to him for solution, 
and to these he gaveattention. The 
result was that his life-work was not 
the mapping of the stars as he had 
intended, but the observation of 
southern doubles. Others have 
worked in the same fieids and have 
done well, but compared with the 
northern skies they are almost unex- 
plored. No telescope comparable 
with those of the observatories of 
the North has ever been mounted to 
command the South Pole, so that 
there are important lines of re- 
search which have not even been 
touched. The prospect is therefore 
highly encouraging, for Mr. Lowell 
will be provided with a large and 
excellent telescope, and in Dr. See 
he will find a skilled and experi- 
enced observer with a good knowl- 
edge of the problems which he will 
have to consider. 

As to the work of observing the 
planets, that of course will suffer no 
changes through the other portions 
of the plan. Mr. Lowell will have 
Mr. Douglass, who was with him at 
Flagstaff, and other assistants ob- 
serving when the planet is favorably 
situated, and this work and that of 
the double stars will go hand in 
hand. 





The first book announced by H. 
S. Stone & Co, of Chicago, is a sec- 
ond series of Prose Fancies, by 
Richard LeGallienne. This is for 
immediate publication. 
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VACATION SUGGESTION. 

Where shall we spend our sum 
mer? This is the question whic! 
many people are asking now in view 
of the sudden advent of the heated 
term. Itisa question which r¢ 
quires intelligent consideration, an 
which, ifcorrectly answered means 
the pleasantest sort of an outing 
a thorough renewal of physical vigor 
and mental tone. And this is just 
what it offered among the green 
hills of Vermont and along the 
pleasant waters of Lake Champlain. 

You who long for health, peace 
and the new vigor which comes from 
the restfuldays and quiet nights 
had best take the advice of that 
true sportsman and lover of nature 
in all her thoughtful moods, W. H. 
H. Murray who says, speaking of 
the green hills of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain, “ Come tothe base of 
those hills, amid whose tops God 
generates the ozone of life, and 
floating on the level water, breathe 
its vigor in.” 

Having once decided upon such 
an outing as is here suggested, 
whether it be with the intention of 
purchasing one of the most de- 
lightful hillside farms and thus have 
a permanent summer home or of 
simply selecting it as a summe! 
boarding place, the next and most 
important question is how to go 
there. Perhaps the quickest way 
of settling the matter is by studying 
the “Summer Homes” the new 
handbook of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain resorts to be had upon 
application (with five cents for post- 
age) at the Boston office of the Cen- 
tral Vermont railroad, 260 Washing- 
ton street, or S. W. Cummings, G. 
P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 
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L’OEUVRE. 


\}OW and then when a writer (as 
\ I at this present moment) has 
nothing better to do, he takes to be 
wailing the state of American art 
ind wondering why it is that with 
|! our undeniable cleverness we 

ave as yet established nothing that 
in be called a school of art. There 

rea number of extremely brilliant 

iinters here. Now and then one 

r another ‘takes a brace’ and does 

large and serious composition. 

it there is not that steady produc 

n of them, year in and year out, 

h makes the reputation of a 
nch master. One goes to an ex 
pition and sees a lot of very clever 

ketches, together with a number of 
nore or less carefully studied single 
figures — perhaps, a dozen composi 
tions. But even these few are done 
na suggestive, tentative way, as if 
the artist didn't like to commit him- 
self and said, as the amateur says, 
“It’s only a sketch, you know, any 
\ ay.” 

Chis fear of committing yourself! 
Emerson has written on this, so I'll 
spare you. Only, why not write 

ne’s self down an ass, if one hap 
pens to be one? Or paint ones self 
down so? I remember an excellent 
professor saying toa number of stu- 
dents, “ If you fellows would just go 
ahead and paint as badly as you 
know how, I might goto work and 
teach you something; but you're 
all trying to make me think you 
know more than you do.” It is per 
haos natural that the attitude of 
many artists toward the public is 
much the same. They know they 
can do a clever sketch; they know 
equally well that they'll make a mess 
of a studied picture; and so it seems 
a waste of time to spend a year on 
one and then be laughed at for one’s 
pains. But that’s the only way to 
get on —to bite off just a little more 
than one can chew,and so strengthen 
ne’s jaws. 

No school or method or period 
has proclaimed or accentuated itself 
without producing half a dozen chef 
Yeuvres; anda chef deuvre on the 
ice of its name means a studied 
thing. (Euvre, | take it, means in 
ts artistic sense more than a mere 

»b’; it means a studied, serious 
vorkof art. If Gericault and Dela- 

roix had sent mere sketches to the 
Salon, where would the Romantic 
movement have been? It needed 
the Raft of the Medusa and the Bar- 
1e of Dante to show the world that 
there were strong men who could do 
great things. Millet might have 
iinted half a million quick sketches 
‘ithout making a mark or making 
iything of himself. Probably no 
ne but a painter realizes the months 
work there isin the Angelus or 
the Gleaners. or in Mr. Brimmer’s 
Reapers. Fortuny was painting 
ever things by the score; but it 
vas not till he had painted his 
Spanish Marriage and the Choice of 
the Model that his greater reputa- 
yn affirmed itself. 

It might be said that men of the 
school which I am particularly fond 
of do not in any sense attempt 
/euvre. Monet, for instance, is 
supposed to dash off his pictures in 
an afternoon. There is no greater 


f 


mistake than to suppose this. His 
pictures are all the result of twenty 
or thirty workings. And more, his 
late exhibitions, of so-called cycles 
of one subject—the Haystacks, 
later the Poplars and now the Rouen 
Cathedral — are really each of them 
one great ‘ Work.’ They may be 
split up into fifteen or twenty parts 
but they are each the result of a 
year or more of unflinching labor 
and study such as is not too common 
with us. Eachis as much a ‘ Work’ 
as symphony is oras a novel is. The 
fact that they may be split up into 
movements or into chapters does not 
prevent their oneness. 

Constable advised painters to try 
a six-foot canvas. hen,” he 
said, “ you will find what you can do 
and what you cannotdo.’’ It isone 
thing to keep a certain ensemble and 
simplicity in a foot-square sketch; 
it is quite another to do the same 
thing in a picture which is six feet 


long. Especially, perhaps, is this 
true of landscape work such as Con- 
stable did. The increased size 
makes more detail inevitable. \t 


the same time the detail must be 
treated ina larger way to suit the 
scale of the picture; and everything 
must be subordinated to the whole. 
I do not, of course, mean that all 
works of art to be great must be big. 
The Angelus is not large, and some 
of Terburg’s and De Hooch’s mas- 
terpieces are much smaller. I only 
mean that there are certain difficul- 
ties in a large picture that do not ex 
ist in a small one, and that tackling 
a large subject on a large canvas is 
apt to show one one’s limitation and 
what a difficult affair a true work of 
art is in the making after all. 

Millet used to say that he would 
like to close the Salon for three 
years. Then each exhibitor would 
only be allowed to send one nude 
figure with no name of subject at- 
tached. “Then,” he said, ‘ We 
should see who could paint and who 
could not.” (I believe I have quoted 
this before, but it’s none the less op- 
posite). The idea hits our weakest 
point. For we are always sending 
things to shows when they will do, 
not waiting till we have done our 
very best on them. Imagine what 
one might learn in those three years 
of study. One might at least learn 
to do one thing well. I knew a man 
who used to say at Julian’s, ‘‘ These 
chaps round me can make in a week 
a better drawing than I can; but let 
us all work three weeks and I will 
beat the whole of them.” And it 
was true he could. He was aman 
with no facility, but one who studied 
and thought over each problem he 
attacked. The others were ones 
who had been taught to see and do 
in acertain way. Once they had 
done what they were taught,they had 
nothing more to say. 

The only way to be original is to 
study one’s subject exhaustively. 
When one does a thing quickly, one 
either imitates someone else’s way of 
doing it. or else the wav one has 
done something more or less like it 
at some other time. It is only by 
constant study and thought that one 
arrives at the real individual char- 
acter of the subject, at the personal 
yet unexaggerated way in which it 
should be stated. 
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What we all want to get at is in- 
dividuality of view, a personal way 
of expression. In painting, this is 
not to be got easily without trying. 
It requires long travail and pain to 
find out what qualities in the sub- 
ject are necessary to render it in 
such a way as to express one’s feel- 
ing. Long study and thought, con- 
stant work, constant criticism, de- 
struction and revision are necessary 
before the thing done passes from 
the trivial to the great. (Of course, 
usually it doesn’t ever pass). A 
thing easily done is easily tired of, 
or more often it never even interests 
but is simply stupid as ‘easy 
writing’s curs’t hard reading.’ A 
picture, serious in intention, studied 
and understood in execution, must 
be as superior to a sketch as is the 
Bulfinch State House to one ofa new 
block of houses in St. Botolph street. 
The one is finely conceived, care- 
fully and seriously wrought, largely 
seen. ‘The other — well, the other 
isn’t. 

‘They do these things better’ in 
Japan. he Japanese understand 
to the full the value of infinite pa- 
tience in the making of a really fine 
work of art. A gentleman who has 
lived long in Japan told mea Japan- 
ese workman would work four months 
on a job which could bave been fin- 
ished after a fashion in a day or two. 
But he wanted to do it as well as it 
possibly could be done. ‘This same 
gentleman showed me a cigarette 
case done in cloissonné, which repre- 
sented six months of hard work. 
And the Japanese carry the same 
sort of thing into their higher art. 
Those marvellous drawings of Ho- 
kusai which seem so easily done, so 
lacking in effort, are said each to, be 
the final result of a score or more of 
studies. They understand the full 
value of taking infinite pains. 

‘* But,” «ne might say, ‘‘a good 
morceau is better than a poorly done 
composition.” Yes; but a finely 
painted composition is greater,more 
complete than a finely painted sin- 
gle figure. Almost all the great pic- 
tures of the world are compositions. 
The Concert Champétre, the Prima- 
vera, the Night Watch, seem to me 
greater, more complete work, than 
the Knight of Malta, La Bella 
Simonetta, or the portraits of Saskia. 
Even Velasquez, the master of por- 
traiture, is at his very greatest in his 
composition, the Spinners or the 
Meninas. No matter how clever the 
artist is at morceaux we haven't the 
measure of the man till he has com- 
mitted himself on a _ big picture. 
The same thing is true in literature 
and music. Noone counts a man 
great — or, shall I say, very great — 
because he has written some good 
short stories with all apologies to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. That is why I 
liked Mr. Kipling’s writing The 
Light that Failed. He had the 
courage and modesty to show peo- 
ple that he was not yet very great. 

I don’t mean to say that no Amer- 
ican painter paints important and 
serious pictures. There are several 
of them who do. and one may say of 
some of these that one wishes they 
would not. 
cause they do it badly. Their desire 
to do great things was most lauda- 
ble: and it’s only through constant 
failures that the great success will 
come. Scores of men must sacrifice 
themselves, paint ambitious pic- 


But that’s simply be- 
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tures unflinchingly through poverty 
and neglect, never succeed, never do 
work that deserves success, that the 
one man may come who shall make 
the chef dauvre. It must be- 
come the fashion to do important 
works, and the fashion will not come 
about, I think,’so much by the in- 
creased buying of pictures by Mecen- 
ases, or by the offering of prizes 
everywhere, so much as by the de- 
termined will to do of the artists 
themselves. For the law of supply 
and demand has never wholly gov- 
erned art. There have always been 
men who have insisted on painting 
fine things for their own sake, irre, 
spective of any demand for them, 
The early masterpieces of Gericault, 
Delacroix, Puvis de Chavannes, were 
painted in the knowledge that they 
would not be popular — were painted 
for their own sake alone. And that, 
I venture to think, is the spirit in 
which the Great American Picture 
will at last be produced. 
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THE LOWELL OBSERVATORY. 


NE of the most interesting mat- 
ters of the week in the scien- 
tific world is the announcement by 
Mr. Percival Lowell of the broaden 
ing of the work of the Lowell Ob- 
servatory. The plan includes a 
very important piece of stellar work, 
the observation and measurement 
of the southern double stars, and in 
this matter Dr. ‘I’. J. J. See has be- 
come associated with the Lowell 
Observatory and will continue with 
it for a couple of years. 

When the Observatory was estab 
lished, just before the last opposi 
tion of Mars, the principal matter 
immediately in view was the obser- 
vation of that planet. Mr. Lowell 
had much interest here, and with 
the results of other men’s work in 
mind, and knowing that the oppo- 
sition would be the most favorable 
for some years to come, he resolved 
to add his mite to what was already 
known, and that the mite might be 
as mighty as possible he selected a 
site for his observatory which 
seemed to have the most favorable 
circumstances possible. 

It is true that some persons have 
taken exceptions to Mr. Lowell’s 
plan and to portions of his work, 
but these, high as may have been 
the positions which they occupy, 
have not treated him with the cour- 
tesy which one gentleman has a 
right to expect from another; and 
instead of criticisms of what he 
really was doing, they published 
criticisms of their own interpretation 
of his plans, which it need not be 
said was in effect the setting up of 
men of straw for the pleasure of 
knocking them down, with no possi- 
ble relation between the real Mr. 
Lowell and the man of straw. 

The results of the observations at 
the Lowell Observatory have not 
yet been issued, so that as far as 
scientific men are concerned no esti- 
mate can be made of the true value 
of the results. But no one is there 
who is not aware that’ substantial 
facts with reference to the topo- 
graphy and physical conditions of 
our neighbor planet have been col- 
lected. And with this good work 
behind him Mr. Lowell proposed to 
view yet other oppositions, select- 
ing for the purpose those places 
which afford the prospect of the 
clearest and steadiest air. 

Flagstaff seems to have been a 
most excellent place for the last op- 
position, but the next one comes 
during the winter, a few months 
hence. Like other places, Boston 
not excepted, Flagstaff has some dis- 
advantages in point of cloudiness in 
winter, so that some other location 
seemed more desirable. A little 
party then made trips for Mr. 
Lowell to what seemed to be good 
places, and he himself tested the 
atmosphere on the desert edge of 
Algeria; but, after all, America was 
found to be quite good enough, and 
probably the site will be quite close 
to the city of Mexico on one of the 
adjacent hills. 

The fact that the observatory was 
really to be located in a place which 
would give a view of the southern 
heavens made it possible to extend 
the work of the observatory, and 
Dr. See was joined to the staff and 


an opportunity afforded him to pur 
sue a workin which he has since 
his college days been exceedingly 
interested. Dr. See was born in 
Missouri, graduating with honors 
from the State University. He then 
went to Europe and entered the Uni 
versity of Berlin, where he took 
courses in the sciences, especially 
astronomy and physics. In the lat 
ter branch he was a pupil of Helm 
holtz, and in astronomy he was in 
structed by Dr. Foester and others 
of the Berlin Observatory in practi 
cal as well as theoretical astronomy. 

His interest in the double stars 
began here, his thesis of graduation 
having for its subject the nature 
and motions of the binery stars. 
He was selected by the University 
of Chicago, when this was estab 
lished, to fillthe chair of theoretical 
astronomy, and when the Yerkes 
Observatory is completed he will 
have to do with the work of precise 
measurement. He is regarded as 
one of the strongest of the younger 
astronomers, and his selection for 
this position was most excellent 
judgment. In Chicago he came in- 
to contact with others interested in 
the double stars. lt was here that 
Mr. S. W. Burnham gained his great 
reputation in the observation of 
these twins of the skies. With his 
own six-inch telescope this gentle- 
man, a clerk in the courts by pro- 
fession, by devoting himself actively 
to his chosen hobby achieved such 
work as to place him in the _ fore- 
most rank of those who study the 
double stars. He was connected 
foratime with Lick Observatory, 
in connection with which he did still 
more excellent work. He, like 
some others. was unable to remain 
with comfort at Lick and returned 
to Chicago some little time before 

Dr. See made that city his home. 

The intimacy of the skilled ob- 
server and the theoretical astrono- 
mer made a combination which re- 
sulted in renewed attention to the 
double stars from a_ theoretical 
point of view, and Dr. See was in a 
position to use the fine observations 
of Burnham to their best advantage. 
His work has already been men- 
tioned a number of times in Tue 
COMMONWEALTH, having been pre. 
sented in part some time ago before 
the Boston Scientific Society and 
lately in its completed form before 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
It consists in the thorough discus- 
sion of the orbits of forty of the 
double stars, the determination of 
their orbits, and the presentation of 
the results in graphic form. The 
work has been an important one, 
for if has included a review of that 
of other astronomers who have given 
attention tothe subject. Dr. See’s 
work is thorough and well grounded: 
it considers the double stars in the 
light of all the evidence that we 
have about them, and it is complete 
so far as it goesand for some time 
to come inasmuch as it will be some 
thirty or forty years before any 
other stars can possibly be discussed 
with completeness. 

It should be understood that the 
measurement of the motions is a 
delicate operation and it takes a long 
time —a hundred years, perhaps — 
to complete the orbit. Until this 
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circuit is finished, one can hardly be 
sure of the orbit; but when once it 
is done, if the computed path agrees 
well with the positions which have 
been secured in different parts of 
its ellipse, then one may be certain 
that future observations cannot 
materially change the form of the 
orbit, but will result merely in some 
tendencies towards greater refine- 
ment. 

Dr. See’s work is therefore funda- 
mental, and is truly of much import- 
ance. ‘lhe double stars, it is hoped, 
will give the clue to some problems 
in astronomy which without them 
may perhaps not be solved; one of 
which is the universality of gravita- 
tion. If we are to know that the law 
of gravitation as we interpret it is 
true for all space, we are most likely 
to learn it from the observation of 
these stars. Then, again, some 
fallacies which have been current 
have been pretty well disposed of by 
Dr. See’s discussions. It has been 
said that the double stars exhibit 
enormous velocities which demand 
laws for their creation and main- 
tainance aboui which we are ignor- 
ant, but the forty stars which have 
been examined do not show this to 
be the case, and in no instance does 
the velocity of the orbit exceed very 
much that of the earth. 

Having finished what work there 
was in sight so far as the northern 
hemisphere is concerned, Dr. See 
sighed for more stars to conquer, 
and the opportunity which has come 
to examine the stars of the southern 
sky has induced him to gain leave of 
absence from Chicago for a time to 
prosecute the southern work. This 
chance has come through the neces- 
sity of placing the Observatory ina 
southern latitude, which permits of 
the addition of this important piece 
of work to its plans. 

It should not be supposed that 
the southern double stars have not 
been observed at all; on the con- 
trary, they have been examined 
with the best instruments that the 
times could afford. Herschel’s re- 
putation is largely dependent upon 
his southern doublestars. He went 
to the Cape of Good Hope to map 
the southern stars. As he went on 
with this work, problem after 
problem came to him for solution, 
and to these he gaveattention. The 
result was that his life-work was not 
the mapping of the stars as he had 
intended, but the observation of 
southern doubles. Others have 
worked in the same fieids and have 
done well, but compared with the 
northern skies they are almost unex- 
plored. No telescope comparable 
with those of the observatories of 
the North has ever been mounted to 
command the South Pole, so that 
there are important lines of re- 
search which have not even been 
touched. The prospect is therefore 
highly encouraging, for Mr. Lowell 
will be provided with a large and 
excellent telescope, and in Dr. See 
he will find a skilled and experi- 
enced observer with a good knowl- 
edge of the problems which he will 
have to consider. 

As to the work of observing the 
planets, that of course will suffer no 
changes through the other portions 
of the plan. Mr. Lowell will have 
Mr. Douglass, who was with him at 
Flagstaff, and other assistants ob- 
serving when the planet is favorably 
situated, and this work and that of 


the double stars will go hand in 
hand. 


The first book announced by H. 
S. Stone & Co, of Chicago, is a sec- 
ond series of Prose Fancies, by 
Richard LeGallienne. This is for 
immediate publication. 
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ask your dealer for a pair of them 
you'll find them better than hand 
sewed shoes. 

Wear longer — easier on the feet 
— cost less. 

A thousand manufacturers in th 
United States alone use Goodyear 
machines, some of them a dozen 
more in one factory — each machin: 
will sew three hundred pairs daily - 
35,000,000 pairs made in 189s. 

Goodyear Welt shoes are made i: 
all kinds, all sizes, and all grades 
except the very cheapest — for bot! 
sexes and all ages, and are sold 
all leading shoe merchants every 
where. 

See that they have the Goodyea 
trade-mark stamped on the sole. 
CGOODYEAR SHOE 
MACHINERY CO. 


BOSTON. 









TRADE MARK 
WELT 





VACATION SUGGESTION. 

Where shall we spend our sum 
mer? This is the question which 
many people are asking now in view 
of the sudden advent of the heated 
term. It isa question which re 
quires intelligent consideration, and 
which, if correctly answered means 
the pleasantest sort of an outing, 
a thorough renewal of physical vigor 
and mental tone. And this is just 
what it offered among the green 
hills of Vermont and along the 
pleasant waters of Lake Champlain. 

You who long for health, peace 
and the new vigor which comes from 
the restfuldays and quiet nights 
had best take the advice of that 
true sportsman and lover of nature 
in all her thoughtful mocds, W. H. 
H. Murray who says, speaking of 
the green hills of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain, ‘Come to the base of 
those hills, amid whose tops God 
generates the ozone of life, and 
floating on the level water, breathe 
its vigor in.” 

Having once decided upon such 
an outing as is here suggested, 
whether it be with the intention of 
purchasing one of the most de- 
lightful hillside farms and thus have 
a permanent summer home or of 
simply selecting it as a summer 
boarding place, the next and most 
important question is how to go 
there. Perhaps the quickest way 
of settling the matter is by studying 
the “Summer Homes” the new 
handbook of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain resorts to be had upon 
application (with five cents for post- 
age) at the Boston office of the Cen- 
tral Vermont railroad, 260 Washing- 
ton street, or S. W. Cummings, G. 
P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 





L’OEUVRE. 


A es and then when a writer (as 
L I at this present moment) has 
nothing better to do, he takes to be 
wailing the state of American art 
nd wondering why it is that with 
our undeniable cleverness we 
ive as yet established nothing that 
in be called a school of art. There 
1 number of extremely brilliant 
iinters here. Now and then one 
another ‘takes a brace’ and does 
large and serious composition. 
it there is not that steady produc 
yn of them, year in and year out, 
h makes the reputation of a 
French master. One goes to an ex 
pition and sees a lot of very clever 
sketches, together with a number of 
more or less carefully studied single 
figures — perhaps, a dozen composi- 
tions. But even these few are done 
na suggestive, tentative way, as if 
the artist didn’t like to commit him 
elf and said, as the amateur says, 
“It’s only a sketch, you know, any 
vay.” 

Chis fear of committing yourself! 
Emerson has written on this, so I[’ll 
spare you. Only, why not write 

»’s self down an ass, if one hap 


‘ns to be one? 


lown so? 


Or paint ones self 
I remember an excellent 
professor saying toa number of stu 
lents, “ If you fellows would just go 
ahead and paint as badly as you 
know how, I might goto work and 
teach you something; but you’re 

trying to make me think you 
know more than you do.” It is per 
1a9S natural that the attitude of 
many artists toward the public is 
much the same. They know they 
can do a clever sketch; they know 
equally well that they'll make a mess 
of a studied picture; and so it seems 
1 waste of time to spend a year on 
one and then be laughed at for one's 
pains. But that’s the only way to 
get on —to bite off just a little more 
than one can chew,and so strengthen 
one’s jaws. 


No school or method or period 
has proclaimed or accentuated itself 
without producing half a dozen chef 
Yeuvres; anda chef deuvre on the 
face of its name means a studied 
thing. (uvre, | take it, means in 
ts artistic sense more than a mere 

job’; it means a studied, serious 
work of art. If Gericault and Dela- 

xix had sent mere sketches to the 
Salon, where would the Romantic 
movement have been? It needed 
the Raft of the Medusa and the Bar- 

ie of Dante to show the world that 
there were strong men who could do 
great things. Millet might have 

iinted half a million quick sketches 
vithout making a mark or making 
inything of himself. Probably no 
ne but a painter realizes the months 
work there isin the Angelus or 
the Gleaners, or in Mr. Brimmer’s 
Reapers. Fortuny was painting 
ever things by the score; but it 
vas not till he had painted his 
Spanish Marriage and the Choice of 
the Model that his greater reputa- 
yn affirmed itself. 

It might be said that men of the 
school which I am particularly fond 
£ do not in any sense attempt 
"euvre. Monet, for instance, is 
supposed to dash off his pictures in 
an afternoon. There is no greater 


mistake than to suppose this. His 
pictures are all the result of twenty 
or thirty workings. And more, his 
late exhibitions, of so-called cycles 
of one subject the Haystacks, 
later the Poplars and now the Rouen 
Cathedral — are really each of them 
one great ‘ Work.’ They may be 
split up into fifteen or twenty parts 

but they are each the result of a 
year or more of unflinching labor 
and study such as is not too common 
Eachis as much a ‘ Work’ 
as symphony is oras a novel is. The 
fact that they may be split up into 


with us. 


movements or into chapters does not 
prevent their oneness. 

Constable advised painters to try 
a six-foot canvas. “Then,” he 
said, “ you will find what you can do 
and what you cannotdo.”’ It isone 
thing to keep a certain ensemd/e and 
simplicity in a foot-square sketch ; 
it is quite another to do the same 
thing in a picture which is six feet 


long. Especially, perhaps, is this 
true of landscape work such as Con 
stable did. The increased size 
makes more detail inevitable \t 


the same time the detail must be 
treated ina larger way to suit the 
scale of the picture; and everything 
must be subordinated to the whole. 
I do not, of course, mean that all 
works of art to be great must be big. 
The Angelus is not large, and some 
of Terburg’s and De Hooch’s mas- 
terpieces are much smaller. | only 
mean that there are certain difficul- 
ties in a large picture that do not ex 

ist in a small one, and that tackling 
a large subject on a large canvas is 
apt to show one one’s limitation and 
what a difficult affair a true work of 
art is in the making after all. 

Millet used to say that he would 
like to close the Salon for three 
years. Then each exhibitor would 
only be allowed to send one nude 
figure with no name of subject at- 
tached “Then,” he said, ‘* We 
should see who could paint and who 
could not.”’ (I believe I have quoted 
this before, but it’s none the less op- 
posite). The idea hits our weakest 
point. For we are always sending 
things to shows when they will do, 
not waiting till we have done our 
very best on them. Imagine what 
one might learn in those three years 
of study. One might at least learn 
to do one thing well. I knew a man 
who used to say at Julian’s, ‘‘ These 
chaps round me can make in a week 
a better drawing than I can; but let 
us all work three weeks and I will 
beat the whole of them.”’ And it 
was true he could. He was aman 
with no facility, but one who studied 
and thought over each problem he 
attacked. The others were ones 
who had been taught to see and do 
in acertain way. Once they had 
done what they were taught,they had 
nothing more to say. 

The only way to be original is to 
study one’s subject exhaustively. 
When one does a thing quickly, one 
either imitates someone else’s way of 
doing it. or else the wav one has 
done something more or less like it 
at some other time. It is only by 
constant study and thought that one 
arrives at the real individual char- 
acter of the subject, at the personal 
yet unexaggerated way in which it 
should be stated. 


Beecham’s pills for. consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual! salee more than 6,000,000 borea 


pation 10% and 25%. 


What we all want to get at is in- 
dividuality of view, a personal way 
of expression. In painting, this is 
not to be got easily without trying. 
It requires long travail and pain to 
find out what qualities in the sub- 
ject are necessary to render it in 
such a way as to express one’s feel- 
ing. Long study and thought, con- 
stant work, constant criticism, de- 
struction and revision are necessary 
before the thing done passes from 
the trivial to the great. (Of course, 
usually it doesn’t ever pass). A 
thing easily done is easily tired of, 
or more often it never even interests 


but is simply stupid as ‘easy 
writing’s curs’t hard reading.’ A 


picture, serious in intention, studied 
and understood in execution, must 
be as superior to a sketch as is the 
Bulfinch State House to one ofa new 
block of houses in St. Botolph street. 
The one is finely conceived, care- 
fully and seriously wrought, largely 
seen. ‘The other well, the other 
isn’t. 

‘They do these things better’ in 
Japan. (he Japanese understand 
to the full the value of infinite pa- 
tience in the making of a really fine 
work of art. A gentleman who has 
lived long in Japan told mea Japan- 
ese workman would work four months 
on a job which could have been fin- 
ished after a fashion in a day or two. 
jut he wanted to do it as well as it 
possibly could be done. ‘This same 
gentleman showed me a cigarette 
case done in c/oissonné, which repre- 
sented six months of hard work. 
And the Japanese carry the same 
sort of thing into their higher art. 
Those marvellous drawings of Ho- 
kusai which seem so easily done, so 
lacking in effort, are said each to be 
the final result of a score or more of 
studies. ‘They understand the full 
value of taking infinite pains. 

“ But,” «ne might say, ‘a good 
morceau is better than a poorly done 
composition.” Yes; but a finely 
painted composition is greater,more 
complete than a finely painted sin- 
gle figure. Almost all the great pic- 
tures of the world are compositions. 
The Concert Champétre, the Prima- 
vera, the Night Watch, seem to me 
greater, more complete work, than 
the Knight of Malta, La Bella 
Simonetta, or the portraits of Saskia. 
Even Velasquez, the master of por- 
traiture, is at his very greatest in his 
composition, the Spinners or the 
Meninas. No matter how clever the 
artist is at morceaux we haven't the 
measure of the man till he has com- 
mitted himself on a big picture. 
The same thing is true in literature 
and music. No one counts a man 
great — or, shall I say, very great — 
because he has written some good 
short stories with al] apologies to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. That is why I 
liked Mr. Kipling’s writing The 
Light that Failed. He had the 
courage and modesty to show peo- 
ple that he was not yet very great. 

I don’t mean to say that no Amer- 
ican painter paints important and 
serious pictures, There are several 
of them who do. and one may say of 
some of these that one wishes they 
would not. 
cause they do it badly. Their desire 
to do great things was most lauda- 
ble: and it’s only through constant 
failures that the great success will 
come. Scores of men must sacrifice 
themselves, paint ambitious pic- 


But that’s simply be- 


tures unflinchingly through poverty 
and neglect, never succeed, never do 
work that deserves success, that the 
one man may come who shall make 
the chef aauvre. It must be- 
come the fashion to do important 
works, and the fashion will not come 
about, I think, so much by the in- 
creased buying of pictures by Mecen- 
ases,or by the offering of prizes 
everywhere, so much as by the de- 
termined will to do of the artists 
themselves. __For the law of supply 
and demand has never wholly gov- 
erned art. There have always been 
men who have insisted on painting 
fine things for their own sake, irre, 
spective of any demand for them. 
The early masterpieces of Gericault, 
Delacroix, Puvis de Chavannes,were 
painted in the knowledge that they 
would not be popular — were painted 
for their own sakealone. And that, 
I venture to think, is the spirit in 
which the Great American Picture 
will at last be produced. 


RAYMOND & 
W HITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
ctuigtlietaosatiaatie 
Personally conducted parties will leave Boston 
May 25, July 2 and 16 for Comprehensive 
Tours to 


COLORADO, 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


AND 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


The Wonderland of America. 


The Alaska trip will be made on the favorite 
steamer ‘‘ Queen,’ Captain James Carroll 

eee ~ 

Tour of 19 Days to Denver, Manitou, 
and Glenwood Springs, leaving Boston 
May 25. 

Tour of 30 Days to the Yellowstone 
Park, Idaho, Utah and Colorado, leaving 
Boston July 16. 

Tour of 19 Days to the Yellowstone 
Park and Return, leaving Boston September 1. 

Tour of 64 Days to the Yellowstone 
Park, the Pacific Northwest, Califor- 
nia, Utah and Colorado, leaving Boston 
September 1. 

Grand Tour of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, and China, leaving Boston July 27 and 
August 17. 

One Tour of 58 Days and One of 79 
Days through Central Europe, leaving 
New York July 7. 

Summer Tours, of from § to 19 days, to 
the finest resorts of New England, the Middle 
States and Canada. 

(ay"Send for ‘descriptive circular, mentioning 
the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School Stree, Boston 








POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONITS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONIS a mag~ 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 
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'VE been to a Promenade Con- 
cert!” said I to the Office 
Cat. 

“Shirt waist and russet shoes?’ 
said she, 

“Eh? Ohno! It was too 

“Too informal, I suppose ?”’ 
glowered the Office Cat.—‘“ So I 
daresay you went in gégot sleeves and 
a theatre bonnet, and took an escort 
in evening dress; and did your poor 
best to Bostonize the one function 
that by the mercy of Heaven re- 
mains unstarched in our midst: 
you —”’ 

“Tf you’d allow me a humble re- 
mark, it would be not that it was 
to informal for me to go to the 
‘Prom’ appropriately dressed; but 
that it was too cold! It isn’t my 
fault that in Boston May, 
August and December get all 
tangled up in twenty-four hours: 
and not being a_ fashionable 
English girl at a Spa, I don’t fancy 
combining cotton gowns with fur 
capes: wherefore —— " 

“ Well, I’ll forgive you if you didn't 
act with starch prepense. For 
really it does refresh my soul to see 
and be pars minima, now and then, 
of a Bohemia which arises in our 
Gorgonized midst, to greviously 
warm and_ relax and_ spice 
and vitalize a society which 
alternates between prunes = and 
prisms, and acces of French-novelized 
emotions. I love the ‘ Proms,’ for 
one reason out of many, because at 
them people are mostly and frankly 
‘folks;’ not Bostonians, not Re 
spected Citizens or Celebrated 
Townsmen or Esteemed Contempor- 
aries; but just plain ‘/o/&s,’ un- 
masked, unstarched and ‘comfy.’ 
That’s why they enjoy the music: 
because they’re not expected to, 
particularly ; above all not expected 
to look as if they did! Ifthey want 
to talk, they talk: if they want to 
walk, they walk: if they want to 
smoke, they smoke: and however 
much a man enjoys anything, he al- 


OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 


SDE 


te) 
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ways enjoys itso much more when 
he’s smoking!” 

I sighed in deprecating ac- 
quiesence. 

‘And it’s so good to watch 
genuine enjoyment of a thing worth 
enjoying! Ata formal mid-season 
concert, you see, one can’t be sure 
the manifested enjoyment is genuine, 
because society masks are cleverly 
made and as often conceal as _ reveal 
what is beneath them. jut at the 
‘Proms,’ as I have said, folk are 
mostly unmasked; and it is such a 
pleasure to see how really and how 
differently the faces brighten at 
different kinds of music. Common- 
place, tired faces smile almost into 
youth, as they hear some air that in 
youth used to stir and thrill them 
the dear old swing of the waltz from 
‘Faust,’ it may be. Men who have 
even a pulse of potential soldierhood 
in them — and thereby reveal them- 
selves men’’—said the Office Cat, 
glowering at me with a glower that 
I was sure set my Peace-Society- 
Membership-Certificate rattling in 
my home desk —** such men involun- 
tarily straighten themselves, and 
throw back the head, and fill out the 
chest, as if to give the largening 
heart-beat room, when some magni- 
ficent march comes crashing through 
the smoke mists. And at the Chopin 
things, with their cruel ache of sweet- 
ness, how the dreams shimmer up 
into the girls’ eyes — 

—— ‘ Dreams of the glow and glory of the 
distance ; 

Wonderful wooing,and the grace of tears!’ 

Only sometimes the dreams are not 

good dreams, nor the girls —”’ 

“Oh I know! I know! But 
wherever youth turns to the path 
that looks the primrose path, and 
is sown With stinging nettles, there 
will be girls and dreams of the sort 
you have in mind. O! The pity of 
it! The pity of it! The other 
night there were two such girls at the 
table just beside me. Shop girls, 
evidently; neither could have been 





“ANNOUNCEMENT OF REMOVAL 


Into Temporary Quarters of 


M.STEINERT, & SONS CO. 


WAREROOMS, COR. TREMONT AND BOYLSTON STS., BOSTON. 





We are now having a great removal sale of 
Pianos and Aeolians, and shail continue the same 
until every instrument has been disposed of. 

It is generally known that in the near future 
there will be erected on our present premises a 
magnificent hotel, costing three million dollars, 
and we must move. " 

This will be the grandest cpporinehty, ever 
offered the public to purchase first-class Pianos 
and Aeolians at unwonted prices, for the reason 
that we propose to mark down every Piano and 
Aeolian in our entire warehouse, our sole reason 
for the radical reductions which we propose to 
make being that in our temporary quarters we will 
not be afforded sufficient room to display the in- 
struments which we have on hand in the present 
Steinert Building. Therefore, rather than store 
them in other quarters, with the attendent ex- 
penses, including insurance, etc., we have deter 





mined to make many practical sacrifices in prices 
upon instruments made by the following manufac- 
turers,for whom we are selling agents:—Steinway & 
Sons, Hardman, Gabler, Henning, Webster, 
Pease, Standard Aeolian Company, and numerous 
others. 

We cannot too emphatically impress upon the 
people of Boston and New England the advan- 
tages, in point of economy, to those who are 
desirous of purchasing any of the instruments 
whose makers are represented by us. 

Pianos sold outside of Boston will be delivered 
anywhere free of charge in the New England 
States. We will warrant all Pianos sold at this 
sale for the full term of five years, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


N.B. Every instrument will have its price 
marked in plain red figures. 


over seventeen; with nothing in 
their piteously weak and cheaply 
pretty faces worse than a childish 
vanity, a foolish, fluttered pleasure. 
The two boys with them were evi- 
dently of the—as it is rather 
ironically termed — ‘student’ class. 
They were fashionably dressed. 
They smoked cigars several sizes too 
large for them. They evidently 
thought they were ‘seeing life.’ It 
was all very decorous, you know ; 
the girls’ giggling laughter was at 
no time loud enough tooffend ; there 
was no overt impropriety. But 
Pewee 

‘You wished for an hour of John 
the Baptist, didn’t you? I always 
do!” 

* John the Baptist? Why trouble 
his great soul? For the boys, I 
wished for an elder brother or two, 
of military education and methods, 
with a gift for pungent English and 
a dependable riding whip. For the 
girls, a clear-eyed, sweet-hearted 
woman, who would stoopto them 
from no height, social or moral, but 
would take them to her very own 
fireside and, speaking to them just 
as a big sister toa little sister, turn 
over for them the leaves of the cer- 
tain book on whose early pages is 
that picture of girls pleasure-taking 
with cheap-souled boys of social 
station above their own.” 

‘‘And on whose later pages the 


picture of the station house — the 
hospital—” 
“Yes, And it was the only grim 


suggestion I brought away from all 
its shifting, quaint, bright pictures. 
How many of them there were! 
How one longed for Du Maurier, or 
Gibson, when Gibson is working con 
amore! The musicians, alone, at 
the difierent tables outside the 
rail —” 

‘* Ail of ‘em outside the rail? 
Musicians, I mean ?” 

* Most of “em. When some seats 
cost twice as much as others, ‘really, 
truly’ born musicians are mostly 
always found outside the rail: for 
reasons too painful to particularize. 
But being there they’re mighty good 
to look at; the slender, beardless, 
bright-eyed ones, who let their cigars 
go out, in their eagerness not to lose 
one last, fading, exquisite, tender 
note of that incomparable dawn-light 
music in the ‘ Peer Gynt’ suite: the 
big bushy-haired, bushy-eyebrowed 
ones, who puff at their cigars so 
savagely that they reverse the pet 
problem of the railroad men, and let 
their own smoke consume /Aem or 
swallow ’em, anyway, from sight — 
when the trumpets are blowing and 
the drums thundering in a cyclonic 
Wagnerian ecstacy.” 

“Really Boston is, as the dear 
Scotch folk say. ‘nearhan’ ceevilized,’ 
through the days when under the 
wings of Art ‘rich and poor meet 
together!’” 

Dororuy Lunpr. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 

The usual review of the Dramatic 
Week is unavoidably omitted in this 
issue. Its several distinguishing 
features, among which Mr. Salvini's 
Othello is notable, will receive com- 
ment later. 


Verdi’s grand opera, Aida, is the 
production at the Castle Square 
Theatre the coming week. It will 
be on a scale of magnificence be- 
yond any yet reached by the Castle 
Square management and that is 
saying a good deal, for the produc- 
tions of the past year have been 
noted for their beauty. The com- 
pany will number fully 170 people 
and a full military band will con- 
tribute to the power of the orches- 
tra. The scenery will be new from 


top to bottom, and the costumes 
which have been making for the 
past two weeks will be as elaborate 
and beautiful as anything turned 
out of the wardrobe room by Anna 
Fording. 

The Vitascope at Keith’s has 
achieved more fame than even the 
living pictures which the management 
placed on view a couple of years ago, 
and is drawing such crowds to the 
theatre afternoon and evening that a 
late-comer has not any chance of 
securing a seat. ‘The more the pub- 
lic sees of this wonderful invention 
of Edison’s, the more it seems to be 
impressed with its great possibilities. 
The pictures it throws upon the 
screen are so lifelike in coloring and 
movement that it is often difficult to 
conceive that one is not gazing on a 
living human being. The Loie 
Fuller dances, so full of life and 
grace and beauty, with shimmering 
skirts and limelight colorings, are al 
most perfect. The great wave scene 
is being prepared, and will be oper 
ated as soon as possible. 


Mary Linck, the prima donna con. 
tralto, is anew member of the Castle 
Square lyric stock company. The 
enterprising management of that pop- 
ular playhouse has been fortunate in 
securing the services of this young 
singer who was heard in Boston in 
January, when she appeared as the 
witch in Humperdinck’s fairy opera, 
Hansel and Gretel, at the Hollis 
Street Theatre, making a decidedly 
favorable impression. 


Amusements. 


*“*The Model Playhouse of America.’’ 


KEITH'S “** 


THEATRE, 
WEEK OF MAY 25. 


BOSTON. 
Unprecedented Success of 


Wizard Edison’s 


Wonderful . . 


VITASCOPE. 


The Most Marvelous Invention of 
the Century. 


Ce OOO—___——- 


Star List of Vaudeville Entertainers. 


CASTLE $3225 








THEATRE. 


421 Trement St. Tel.o77 Trem. Branch office, 
175B Tremont St. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Castle Square Lyric Stock Com- 
pany, 170 people, in a magnificent 
spectacular production of....... 


VERDI’S 


GRAND OPERA, AID * 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 


Evenings at & Prices 28c, GOc, reserved 
Matinees Wed., Sat. at 2 *rices 26c for every 
seat in the House, all reserved. Promenade cor 


certs by Ideal Baujo, Mandolin ann Guirzar ¢ 


BOSTON MUSEUM ‘SS Sot" 


a 





Last Week of the Season 


ap LAST WEEK :c.2)cer 
Salwvini. 


&a3” Monday, Tuesday Wednesday at Saturday 
Eve’gs—-THREE GUARDSMEN. 

&@” Wednesday Matinee—-RUY BLAS. 

&@ Thursday Eve’s—_OTHELLO. 

aa Friday Eve’'sg—HAMLET. 

&@ Saturday Matinee—Don Czsaride Bazan. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 








Eleventh Season. Commencing MONDAY, May 11, 
568th Performance 


MUSIC HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 
GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 50. 
Mr. MAX ZACH, Conductor. 


Every evening (except Sunday), 8 to 11. Tickets; 
with reserved scat, 50 cents. Admission, 25 cents, 
tow on sale. 


























